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DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
5. WHEAT STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 
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At this Christmas season we wish 
for all of you a full measure of 


peace and happiness 
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Uniformity 


the priceless eaalt in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 

COOKIE KING —cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING-—low viscosity flour 
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Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 

















Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘read is the 
Staff of Litr”’ 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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Examples are 


Looks like his dad... 
Walks like his dad... 
Acts like his dad... 
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... NOT SPOKEN 





Chances are, he’ll grow up to think 
like his dad. For Pop’s the hero... 
and the way he does things, the way 
he acts, is “the right way.” 

Think of that next time you’re tired 
when it’s time to go to church or 


Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


synagogue ... and you’d like to grab 
forty extra winks. You can’t blame 
him, years from now, if he hasn’t faith 
in God... in life... in himself... if 
you haven’t shown him where to look 
for it. 


... ths week! 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 13—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 Board 
of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 

Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Sec., OC. L. Ooffman, Seneca 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore 1, Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


Jan. 24-26 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Flamingo 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., 


Robert M. Green, 
Ave., Palatine, Il. 

Feb. 5-7—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Fel 12-14—Grain Processing Ms- 
chine Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth. Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 22—-Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. G. A. Bentley, 41 
Chautauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, Ill. 

April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn.; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 


139 N. Ashland 


Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 

MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
“For SUPER Result 

25/7 USE QUAKER 


| {BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 











708 Henry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel. Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-25—Millers’ National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 

May 6-10—Association of Opera- 
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tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 689 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 14-16—Biscuit & Oracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cuit Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Til. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 
Walter Dolch, 107 8S. Main S8t., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
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Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal’ Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 


June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Bldg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


PIKES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 








The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
¢ ral Office C V { acke| 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 





Members of HUBBARD FLOURS 
All Leading 


Commodity Ex- CONSISTENTLY TOPS 
changes. IN THE 














SPRING WHEAT FIELD 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 





SINCE 1879 


2D MILLING COMPANY 
MAN KATO, MINNESOTA 
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BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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A Merry Christmas 
to All Our Friends 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 
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obin Hood Flour 
Mills Limited 





























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
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CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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NELSON CRESC 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAINTAINED 


Milling Co., Limited 





SINCE 1887 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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USDA Announces Sales Figures Indicate Declining 
Effectiveness of Wheat Agreement 


Flour and Corn 
Meal Purchases 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced awards of contracts to sup- 
ply USDA with 12,725,050 Ib. of 
wheat flour and 6,778,700 lb. of corn 
meal for donation to needy families 
and persons. The donations are made 
under legislation approved last sum- 
mer. 

January Delivery 

The purchases are for January de- 
livery. The flour is all-purpose wheat 
flour, bleached and enriched, and 
packed in 10-lb. paper bags. The corn 
meal is either yellow or white, en- 


riched, fine ground, regular or de- 
germed, and packed in 5-lb. paper 
bags. 


The flour and corn meal procured 
this week are in addition to previous 
purchases totaling 25,168,650 Ib. of 
flour and 16,232,550 lb. corn meal. 


Wheat Flour Awards 


Following are the wheat flour 
awards, in pounds: 

Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, 
Ga., 320,000; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
405,000; Crowther Bros. Milling Co., 
Malad City, Idaho, 70,000; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., 1,900,000; 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
40,000; Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas, 40,000; Acme-Evans Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, 320,000; Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 600,000; 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich., 
280,000; Alabama Flour Mills, Deca- 
tur, Ga., 180,000; Lexington (Ky.) 
Roller Mills, Inc., 485,100; Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., 
169,950; Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
600,000; Piedmont Mills, Inc., Lynch- 
burg, Va., 160,000; Rapidan (Va.) 
Milling Co., 140,000; American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, 4,415,- 
000; Page Milling Co., Luray, Va., 260- 
000; Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, 220,000; Burrus Mills, 
Inc., Dallas, 1,480,000; Gilster Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill., 80,000; Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, 480,000. 


Corn Meal 


Corn meal will be suppiied by the 
following (in pounds): J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 240,000; 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 152,300; 
J. F. Weinmann Milling Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., 240,000; Bagdad (Ky.) 
Roller Mills, 485,000; Morrison Mill- 
ing Co., Denton, Texas, 160,000; Rich- 
land Mills, Pulaski, Tenn., 280,000; 
Piedmont Mills, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., 
160,000; Western Grain Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., 262,300; Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City, 1,127,000; Page 
Milling Co., Luray, Va., 40,000; Dar- 
ragh Co., Little Rock, Ark., 240,000; 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 


coln, Neb., 495,000; Birdsey Flour 
Mills, Macon, Ga., 80,000; Lauhoff 
Grain Co., Danville, Ill, 405,000; 


Murphy Grain & Milling Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky., 1,538,000. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—It appears that 
the International Wheat Agreement 
is rapidly losing its effectiveness as 
an instrument to maintain exports in 
total. This conclusion is inescapable 
when one compares sales so far this 
year with sales during the same 
period of the 1954-55 wheat pact year. 

For flour, however, the general 
picture is not so negative, for flour 
sales have dropped much less than 
wheat sales. 

The 1955-56 flour sales total for the 
U.S. through Dec. 9 was 299,700 
metric tons in wheat equivalent 
(4,726,209 sacks). (See table on page 
22.) This represents a decrease of 


43,800 tons from the total of 343,500 
tons through Dec. 10 of the 1954-55 
IWA year. Wheat sales, meanwhile, 
fell more than 857,000 metric tons. 
The 1955-56 total through Dec. 9 was 
533,200 tons. This compares with 
1,390,800 tons through Dec. 10, 1954. 


Canadian Sales 


The Canadian sales record reveals 
about the same condition for wheat, 
but Canada’s flour sales have held up 
even better than those of the U.S. for 
the same period. 

As of Dec. 10, this year’s Canadian 
flour sales under the IWA were re- 
ported by the International Wheat 
council at 163,000 metric tons in 
wheat equivalent. The corresponding 
total a year earlier was 169,100 tons. 





Wheat, Corn Made Available 
For World-Wide Relief Use 


WASHINGTON — Appropriate to 
the season of the year, Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, last 
week approved a program which will 
make available Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks of wheat and corn for 
world-wide relief distribution through 
charitable agencies of the nation. 
This project had previously been 
pressed by the church relief agencies 
on other federal government organ- 
izations but in each instance had 
been rejected since it was feared that 
the high costs of administering the 
relatively small amount of aid was 
disproportionate to the ultimate good. 

In his holiday spirit move, Mr. 
Benson makes available not only 
wheat and corn, but also rice and dry 
beans. A number of perishable com- 
modities was already on the world- 
relief list for distribution in 67 coun- 
tries. 

While no official estimate of the 
quantity of wheat and corn which 
will be distributed by the U.S. char- 
itable agencies has been stated, it is 
believed that the wheat and corn 
components will probably not total 
more than 8-10 million bushels. It is 
understood that the commodities will 
be distributed in small sized consumer 
packages, possibly 5- and 10-lb. units. 

Although operating procedures un- 
der this expanded relief program are 
yet to be developed, it is asserted in 
official circles that the methods used 
in the recent domestic relief distribu- 
tion plan will be followed, wherein 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
will make available stocks of its 
wheat, corn, rice and dry beans for 
either processing into flour and pack- 
aging or for exchange for the end 
products. It seems probable that the 
domestic relief distribution programs 
for wheat flour and corn meal to the 
unemployment distress areas of the 
nation’s coal mining belt will be 
adopted. In addition to the cost of 
the commodities, the CCC will pay 
for packaging, transportation to ship- 
side, handling and other charges. 

The foods will be distributed over- 
seas with full recognition of their 
American origin, identified as “gifts 
of the people of the U.S.” 

As a surplus disposal influence, its 
effects will be restricted, as seen 
from the maximum quantity now be- 
lieved involved, but it may pay divi- 
dends in the warming indirect psycho- 


logical effects which can occur. 

In addition to corn, wheat, rice and 
dry beans, a considerable quantity of 
perishable products has been moved 
overseas through voluntary agencies. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1955, 541,900,000 lb. were distributed, 
with another 185,900,000 Ib. moved 
abroad during the July-September 
quarter-year. 

Mr. Benson’s announcement also 
adds wheat and corn to the commodi- 
ties being made available to non- 
profit school lunch programs and 
other eligible outlets in the U.S. Rice 
and dry beans are already being dis- 
tributed. 


However, Canadian wheat sales 
under the IWA took an even bigger 
drop for the current year than did 
those of the U.S. So far this year, 
Canada has sold 784,300 metric tons 
of wheat. This compares with a total 
of 1,917,000 tons for the correspond- 
ing period last year. Thus the Cana- 
dian decline in wheat is more than 
1.1 million metric tons. 

For Australia, the results are along 
the same lines. Australian wheat ex- 
ports are only about one third of 
those of the previous year, and its 
flour exports have also shown a sharp 
decline, being off by almost a half 
from last year. 

Obviously, it is impossible to pin- 
point all the causes of these decreases 
in exports, but it is strongly suspected 
that a chief cause is the greatly im- 
proved supply condition among many 
nations and the presence of France in 
the export field as a consequential 
participant. 

Furthermore, the price uncertainty 
now posed by the aggressive selling 
and liberal terms of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in pressing sales 
of surpluses under Public Law 480 
can only be described as an unsettling 
influence in world grain markets. 


Indonesian Deal 


It is understood that the USDA is 
presently pressing a sales contract 
with Indonesia which would involve 
as much as 175,000 metric tons of 
wheat and/or wheat flour, rice and 
dairy products under PL 480. 

The news of this proposal is not 
likely to find sympathetic reaction in 
Australia or in the neighboring rice 
surplus nations of Burma and Thai- 


(Coutinued on page 28) 





Canadian Wheat Board Drops Barrel 
Unit of Measure in Favor of Cwt. 


WINNIPEG—tThe barrel as a unit 
of measuring flour has been discon- 
tinued by the Canadian Wheat Board. 
The board will use the decimal sys- 
tem in units of 100 lb. of flour which 
will be referred to hereafter by the 
board as cwt. 

In its instructions to the trade, 
dated Dec. 16, the board announced 
that on and after Jan. 1, 1956, all 
flour booked with the board will be 
on the basis of 2.3 bu. per cwt. for 
patent flour and 1.7 bu. per cwt. for 
whole wheat flour. 

All reports to the board and ac- 
counting with the board on and after 
Jan. 1, 1956, will be on the basis of 
ewt. unit of flour. Mills will continue 
to use the form now in use until such 
time as new forms can be printed. In 
the meantime mills have been re- 
quested to substitute the word cwt. 
on all forms where the word barrels 
now appears. 

The board will adjust all reports 
and accounting to the cwt. unit of 
measuring flour back to the start of 
the current crop year on Aug. 1, 1955. 
To do this it is necessary for the 
Canadian Wheat Board to amend 
Section 4 of Instructions to the Trade 
—Mills No. 19, dated June 11, 1954, 
to read as follows: 


Daily Reporting of Domestic 
Flour Sales 


All mills (except as provided in 
Section 5) are required to make daily 


purchases of wheat from the board 
to cover daily domestic flour sales at 
the equivalent of 2.3 bu. per cwt. for 
patent flour and 1.7 bu. per cwt. for 
whole wheat flour. These purchases 
will be adjusted to actual usage dur- 
ing the year and finally at July 31, 
1956, on either one of the following 
bases: 


(1) If the overail mill produc- 
tion requires more than 2.3 bu. 
per cwt. for patent flour and 1.7 
bu. per cwt. for whole wheat 
flour, the board will adjust that 
portion of the excess represented 
by the percentage that domestic 
deliveries bear to total deliveries; 

(2) If the over-all mill pro- 
duction requires less than 2.3 bu. 
per cwt. for patent flour and 1.7 
bu. per ewt. for whole wheat 
flour, the board will adjust pur- 
chases to actual usage after al- 
lowance has been made at the 
equivalent of 2.3 bu. per cwt. for 
export deliveries. 


When bookings of flour are made 
at prices in excess of the established 
provisional price for wheat of $1.70 
bu. basis No. 1 Northern, the differ- 
ence must be paid to the board at 
time of booking. 

The board will continue to adjust 
at the end of each month deliveries 
made against flour contracts booked 
with the board. 
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WASHINGTON — Next year’s 
grasshopper threat is expected to be 
more than three times that of 1955 
on western rangelands, while Mor- 
mon-cricket abundance will probably 
be the same as this year, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture announces. 
Volunteer reports from residents of 
the western range country have again 
helped to make possible this early 
prediction by the USDA. 

State, local, and USDA insect sur- 
veyors making sample counts of 
‘hoppers and Mormon crickets often 
question stockmen, prospectors for 
uranium and other minerals, and 
hunters, on location and numbers of 
insect pests. When their reports are 
followed up and checked, they fre- 
quently aid in predicting the follow- 
ing year’s insect abundance. Forest 
and land management agencies are 
prime sources of information about 
insect populations on land under their 

> supervision. 

Preliminary survey findings of next 
year’s expected grasshopper and 
Mormon cricket incidence indicate 
that grasshopper populations will oc- 
cur in 1956 on more than 20 million 
rangeland acres in 16 states, com- 
pared to the six million acres fore- 
cast in the preliminary estimate for 
1955. They are: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
It is anticipated that about 100,000 
acres of rangeland in six of these 
states will need treatment in 1956 
to prevent Mormon-cricket damage. 
They are Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Utah and Wyoming. 

In 1955, almost 1,650,000 acres of 
rangeland in 11 states were treated 
with insecticides to control grasshop- 
pers, and 95,633 acres were treated 
in six states for control of Mormon 
crickets. 

Next spring, trained observers will 
again survey threatened areas. They 
will judge, from the number and 
kinds of young grasshoppers and 
Mormon crickets they find, what toll 
predators, parasites, diseases and 
weather have taken of the potential 
insect population. Final plans for 1956 
control work will be based on this 
corrected picture. 

Cattlemen and sheepherders, and 
to a lesser extent prospectors and 
hunters, have for more than 20 years 
been aiding USDA, state, and local 
insect-control officials by reporting 





HEAD OF LAKES GRAIN 
TRAFFIC CEASES 


Movement of grain from the Lake 
Superior ports of Duluth-Superior and 
Fort William-Port Arthur terminated 
for the season last week. Canadian 
shipments ended when the Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy cleared with cargo Dec. 
15. Preliminary figures show that 
262,000,000 bu. of all grains in 999 
cargoes cleared Port Arthur-Fort 
William during the season, compared 
with 292,000,000 bu. making up 1,104 
cargoes in 1954, Grain shipments from 
Duluth-Superior terminals ended Dec. 
12 when the F. E. Taplin with a cargo 
of 251,000 bu. of wheat cleared. Grain 
shipments for the season totaled 111,- 
444,980 bu., compared to 115,876,340 
bu. in 1954 and 172,930,553 bu. in 
the record year of 1924. 
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USDA Predicts Increased Threat by 
Grasshoppers to Western Rangelands 


on grasshopper and Mormon-cricket 
activities in remote areas. 

During the last two or three years, 
uranium hunters have been prospect- 
ing intensively in many rangeland 
grasshopper and Mormon-cricket 
areas. Because they must get their 
Geiger counters down on the ground 
to test radioactivity, they get a close 
look at insect life. And because they 
must know the precise geographic 
locations of their hunting grounds if 
they are to stake claims, their re- 
ports are usually accurate and easily 
checked by trained insect-survey per- 
sonnel contacting them. 
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Cost of Canadian Price 
Supports Announced 


OTTAWA — Price supports in 
Canada, under the Agricultural Prices 
Support Act, since 1944, have cost 
the taxpayer a total of $88,924,586. 
This was made known here at the 
recent federal-provincial agricultural 
conference by J. G. Gardiner, agri- 
culture minister. The gross amount 
used in the effort to stabilize prices 
was roughly $300,000,000. 

Under the Agricultural Prices Sup- 
port Act a revolving fund of $200,- 
000,000 was provided. It was first ap- 
plied to potatoes in 1946 and since 
that time the net cost in supporting 
potatoes has been $2,036,175. It has 
also been applied to apples, white 
beans, honey, skimmed milk, cheddar 
cheese, butter, shell eggs, and was 
also utilized to maintain prices on 
hogs and cattle through the foot and 
mouth disease period. This alone cost 
the Prices Support Board $70,144,366. 
The net cost of supporting apples was 
$6,806,725, and up to the end of 1954, 
the butter support program had cost 
the board $3,175,085. 
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St. Regis Acquires 
Gummed Products Co. 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces that it is acquiring 100% 
of the capital stock of the Gummed 
Products Co., Troy, Ohio, through 
the acceptance of an offer of ex- 
change of its common stock for 
Gummed Products stock. The Gum- 
med Products Co., a long-time leader 
in the gumming industry, will operate 
as a subsidiary of St. Regis, with its 
present organization and manage- 
ment. 

The Gummed Products Co., which 
was founded in 1914, is a producer 
of all types of gummed. products and 
a laminator of foils and films to 
paper and paperboard. 

Roth F. Herrlinger, president, and 
Paul W. Herrlinger, executive vice 
president, own all of the capital stock 
of Gummed Products and will con- 
tinue in their present capacities in 
the operation of the company as a 
subsidiary of St. Regis. In addition 
to its plant at Troy, Ohio, the com- 
pany maintains branch sales offices 
at New York, Chicago, and has sales 
representatives in Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 

Sales of Gummed Products Co. are 
currently running at an annual level 
of approximately $7,000,000. About 
250 persons are employed in its opera- 
tions. 


Iowa Flour Group 
Elects New Officers 


DES MOINES—New officers of the 
Iowa Flour & Allied Trades Assn. 
were elected at the annual meeting 
held Dec. 10 in the Hotel Savery. 
They are: 

R. B. Dela, General Mills, Inc., 
Washington, Iowa, president; R. 
Wykle, Doyne Flour & Feed Co., 
Marshalltown, Iowa, first vice presi- 
dent; C. C. Miller, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Des Moines, second vice presi- 
dent; E. F. Weaver, Procter & 
Gamble, Des Moines, secretary-treas- 
urer; E. E. Dusenbery, Earl E. Dusen- 
bery Co., Des Moines, director for the 
National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. 

R. B. Dela, acting president, pre- 
sided at the meeting. A round table 
discussion preceded a report on ac- 
tivities of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors by Thomas F. 
Dusenbery, Des Moines, president of 
that group. 

After the meeting, wives joined 
the members for dinner and enter- 
tainment. 
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More K. C. Exchange 


Nominations Made 


KANSAS CITY — In preparation 
for the annual election of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, scheduled for 
Jan. 4, nominations for the arbitra- 
tion committee have been announced 
as follows: G. R. Bicknell, Farmers 
Union Jobbing Assn.; John Blowers, 
Standard Milling Co.; J. S. Geisel, 
Geisel Grain Co.; A. L. Handley, Wol- 
cott & Lincoln, Inc.; E. A. Hogan, 
Earl A. Hogan Co.; Horace W. Johns- 
ton, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co.; 
J. J. Lynch, Ubimann Grain Co.; 
W. L. McMahon, Klecan Grain Co., 
and J. W. Whitacre, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co. 

(Nominees for the board of direc- 
tors and for the directorate of the 
Grain Clearing Corp. were listed in 
The Northwestern Miller’s Dec. 13 
issue, page 11.) 
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Wheat Pool Election 


REGINA—J. H. Wesson was re- 
elected president of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool at a meeting of the board 
of directors held recently. T. G. 
Bobier, Moose Jaw, and C. W. Gib- 
bings, Rosetown, were returned as 
first and second vice presidents, re- 
spectively. 
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River Shipments 
Of Grain Double in 
St. Paul District 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Grain ship- 
ments by river barge from the ports 
in the St. Paul district of the US. 
Corps of Engineers more than 
doubled in 1955 from the previous 
year. 


A preliminary report shows that 
grain shipments from all ports in the 
district totaled 862,539 tons in 1955 
as compared with 427,010 tons in 
1954. The increase was due in part 
to the opening of a new facility in 
Minneapolis, with 79,171 tons going 
out from that port this year com- 
pared with none last year. There was 
also a large increase in shipments 
from St. Paul—350,190 tons in 1955 
as against 169,452 tons in 1954. 

The increase in grain shipments 
from the district continues a trend 
started in 1947 when the shipments 
totaled 16,672 tons. In 1952, shipment 
tonnage totaled 197,885 and in 1953 
the total was 267,844. 


Total receipts and shipments of all 
commodities in the district was also 
up in 1955—from 4,508,680 tons in 
1954 to 5,373,220 tons in 1955. This 
figure has also been increasing 
steadily through the years, but there 
have been a few setbacks. The 1947 
total was 2,020,403 tons. The total in- 
creased to 2,856,861 in 1950 before 
dropping to 2,777,762 a year later and 
then dropping again to 2,675,140 tons 
the year after that. The current in- 
crease started in 1953 when the total 
was 3,386,377 tons. 
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Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG—Canada’s wheat and 
flour exports for the week ended Dec. 
15, amounted to 2,935,000 bu. with 
the United Kingdom again far out in 
the lead with a total take of 1,431,- 
000 bu. The ‘only other Class 2 wheat 
sale was 22,000 bu. to Belgium. IWA 
wheat business of 845,000 bu. in- 
cluded 367,000 to Switzerland; 353,- 
000 to Austria; 58,000 to Norway and 
48,000 to Belgium. Germany was the 
other buyer. 

Flour exports were equivalent to 
637,000 bu. of wheat of which 250,000 
were cleared to IWA destinations. 
Most of the flour was in small lots, 
although it was believed that a fair 
share of the Class 2 total equal to 
387,000 bu. of wheat was for the 
United Kingdom. 
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UNDER CONSTRUCTION—Construction has begun on National Biscuit 
Company’s new bakery at Fair Lawn, N.J. The architect’s drawing of the 
plant is shown above. The plant will occupy a 40-acre site fronting on New 
Jersey Highway 208. The building will provide a floor area of approximately 
500,000 square feet. A 150-ft. tower at one end of the building will house huge 
bins for the storage of raw materials. Baking operations will begin at this 
end of the building and proceed in a straight line to the packaging depart- 
ment and shipping room at the far end. The bakery is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1957 and when it reaches full production will employ 


about 2,400 persons. 
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Canadian Flour 
Exports Lower 
In October 


TORONTO Canadian flour ex- 
ports were lower for the month of 
October, 1955, the third month of the 
current crop year, than for the same 
month a year ago. In October of this 
year they amounted to 789,400 bbl., 
whereas for a year ago the figure 
was 902,837 bbl. For the first three 
months of the year under review, 
exports declined 313,711 bbl., com- 
pared to the similar period of a year 
ago. 

Shipments to Commonwealth coun- 
tries are 84,945 bbl. less for October 
than a year ago, and for the three 
months declines in shipments to these 
countries amounted to 287,237 bbl. 
most of which is accounted for by the 
reduction in shipments to the United 
Kingdom. At the end of October last 
year, this market had taken 847,980 
bbl., but only 609,357 bbl. at the end 
of this October, a difference of 238,- 
623 bbl. Hong Kong is another mar- 


ket showing greatly reduced ship- 
ments—36,858 bbl. for the first three 
months of this crop year against 
67,086 bbl. for the comparative period 
a year ago. 

Foreign countries taking reduced 
quantities are Japan—17,269 bbl. 


against 43,793 bbl.; the Philippines 


330,492 bbl. against 357,223 bbl., and 
Colombia—17,646 bbl. compared with 
55,218 bbl. Markets taking increased 
quantities were Belgian Congo—45,- 
228 bbl. against 39,075 bbl.; Korea 

11,248 bbl., compared to nil a year 
ago; Portuguese Asia—9,293 bbl. 
against 510 bbl.; Thailand—15,670 
bbl. against 11,353 bbl.; Italy—17,543 


bbl., compared with 981 bbl.; Costa 


Rica—34,568 bbl. against 19,919 bbl.; 
Dominican Republic 23,183 bbl. 
against 8,342 bbl.; Nicaragua—26,994 


bbl. compared with 10,812 bbl.; the 
U.S.—48,001 bbl. against 22,936 bbl.; 
French Oceania—5,620 bbl., compared 
with nil and Guam—3,042 bbl. against 
1,397 bbl. Venezuela also continues to 
be a good market for Canadian flour, 
having taken 234,007 bbl. during the 
three month period, compared with 
196,678 bbl. a year ago. 
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Rules on Buying CCC 
Grain Tightened 


DALLAS—Rules on offers to pur- 
chase Commodity Credit Corp. com- 
modities at Dallas have _ been 
tightened up by the Commodity Sta- 
bilization office there. 

In the future, all bids which are 
submitted as offers to purchase must 
include all provisions which the pur- 
chaser intends to have made a part 
of the contract insofar as they meet 
the terms and conditions of the an- 
nouncement, the CSS says. Any of- 
fers not in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of the respective an- 
nouncement, or supplements thereto, 
will not be considered valid bids. 

Unless the announcement, or sup- 
plement, provides for the selection of 
a delivery location or port, bids spec- 
ifying a location or port will not be 
considered for acceptance. 

After the time and date specified 
in an announcement, or supplement, 
for the receiving of bids by CCC, a 
bid may not be amended, adjusted or 
changed in any manner, CSS states. 
Contracts will be written in accord- 
ance with terms set forth in the re- 
spective announcement. 
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1956 Sugar Quotas 
Are 8,350,000 Tons 


WASHINGTON—Sugar quotas for 
1956 totaling 8,350,000 short tons, 
raw value, were announced Dec. 16 
by Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. This figure compares 
with initial quotas totaling 8,200,000 
tons and final quotas totaling 8,400,- 
000 tons for 1955. Sugar quotas gov- 
ern the supply of new sugar from all 
sources, foreign and domestic, avail- 
able for marketing in the continental 
US. 


Population growth should result in 
an increase of approximately 150,000 
tons in consumption during calendar 
year 1956 as compared with the 12- 
month period ended Oct. 31, 1955, the 
secretary’s report said. 

New York wholesale prices of re- 
fined sugar were unusually stable dur- 
ing 1955 and are now at the same 
level as they were a year ago. It was 
determined that initial sugar re- 
quirements (total quotas) for the con- 
tiner.tal United States for 1956 of 
8,350,000 short tons, raw value, will 
provide a supply that is expected to 
result in prices that are not exces- 
sive to consumers and that will main- 
tain and protect the welfare of the 
domestic sugar industry, the state- 
ment concluded. 
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Saskatchewan Drops 


Thatcher Variety 


REGINA—The Saskatchewan ad- 
visory committee on grain crops has 
decided to drop Thatcher wheat from 
its list of recommended varieties for 
the southeast section of that province. 
At one time Thatcher made up 80% 
of the province’s wheat acreage. The 
decision was made because Thatcher 
is susceptible to race 15-B rust and 
there are now sufficient quantities of 
the rust-resistant Selkirk and Lee 
varieties available. 








HARBOR—The New Orleans Public 
Grain Elevator dominates this view 
of the harbor of the Port of New 
Orleans. The harbor view is from the 
upper end, about five miles above the 
Canal St. ferry crossing. Two auto- 
matic barge unloaders are shown in 
operation, as well as the bulk grain 
loaders. Immediately beyond the ele- 
vator is the Public Commodity Ware- 
house and the Foreign Trade Zone. 
Also shown is the Public Belt Rail- 
road which services the wharves at 
two points with marginal tracks to 
the water’s edge. Binnage capacity of 
the elevator is over five million 
bushels. 
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ISRAELI ENTOMOLOGIST—Looking at an X-ray on the viewer is Moshe 
Calderon (right), Israeli entomologist who has spent the past six months 
at Kansas State College to learn the latest methods of grain sanitation and 
handling of stored grain. Pointing out hidden insect infestation in the X-ray 
of wheat kernels above is N. M. Dennis, entomologist at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture stored product insects laboratory at Manhattan, Kansas. Mr. 
Calderon left Manhattan Dec. 18 and will return to Israel early in January. 
He is in charge of grain storage in the plant protection division of the Israeli 


Ministry of Agriculture. 





General Mills to 
Build Feed Plant 


In California 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., will start construction of a new 
formula feed plant in early January 
at Stockton, Cal., C. H. Bell, presi- 
dent, announced last week. 

The new facility is scheduled to 
be completed by September, 1956. It 
will mark the return of General Mills 
to Stockton, where the Sperry Mill- 
ing Co., the firm’s oldest predecessor, 
started business more than 100 years 
ago. Sperry Milling Co. became a 
part of General Mills in 1929. 

The new plant will manufacture 
General Mills’ complete line of Larro 
SureFeeds for livestock and poul- 
try. It will be equipped, Mr. Bell 
said, to turn out feeds in pelleted, 
cubed or crumbled form, plus scratch 
feeds, and will have a capacity of 
more than 100,000 tons a year. 

It will be able to package feeds 
in 100 lb. textile and 50 Ib. paper 
bags. It will also provide feeds for 
delivery in bulk. Loading facilities 
will provide shipping and receiving 
by both railroad car and truck. 

The plant will be electronically 
controlled. Ninety-eight per cent of 
its ingredients will be handled in 
bulk. 

The structure will provide multi- 
ple storage for various types of grain 
and will include space for labora- 
tories, maintenance shops and offices. 
The mill and bins will be of con- 
crete, the warehouse buildings of 
steel. 

Preliminary plans for the plant, 
Mr. Bell said, were developed by 
General Mills’ engineering depart- 
ment. H. K. Ferguson Co. of San 
Francisco, general contractor, is re- 
sponsible for final engineering. 
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Record Grain Cargo 


VANCOUVER—A new record for 
this port was set during the week 
when the Liberian freighter Pan- 
aghiotis sailed for Japan with the 
largest single cargo of bulk grain 
ever loaded here. The ship loaded 


492,000 bu. of No. 3 northern wheat 
at the Alberta Pool elevator. 


Previous record was set in 1931 
when the Canadian freighter Chief 
Capilano took out 482,000 bu. The 
ship at that time was one of the 
world’s largest freighters. 

The Panaghiotis was launched in 
Japan only last August for Greek 
owners. She came here with a British 
captain, flying the Liberian flag. 
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Grain Ship Charter 


Rates Move Higher 


NEW YORK-—Demand for tanker 
bottoms to move liquid cargos has 
reduced availability of charter ves- 
sels which normally could be counted 
on for grain voyages. Rates for grain 
movement have responded accord- 
ingly. 

Basis for Gulf - Antwerp - Rotter- 
dam grain trips last week hit $12.25 
per ton compared with $11.75 the 
week before while single fixture rates 
for Pacific Coast-Antwerp-Rotterdam 
voyages ranged up to $15. The week 
before the basis was about $14.53. 


While brokers are inclined to at- 
tribute grain ship charter rate in- 
creases mostly to the absence of 
prompt loading tonnage, they also 
pointed out that there has been a sub- 
stantial underlying demand for ships 
to move grain cargos during the past 
week despite the fact the season is 
drawing to a close. Absence of tanker 
tonnage has provided the spur needed 
to push rates upward. 
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Christmas Party 


CHICAGO—A record crowd—127 
—of members and guests of the 
Chicago Bakery Production Club at- 
tended the annual Christmas Party 
of the organization Dec. 13. The 
dinner meeting was held at the Mid- 
land Hotel here. 

Arthur H. Gardner, Standard 
Brands, Inc., program chairman of 
the club, had arranged a full evening 
of group participation activities. Also 
offered was a grab bag prize and 
several door prizes, as well as egg 
nog and a courtesy bar. 
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LONDON—The German flour mill- 
ing machinery firm of MIAG, Bruns- 
wick, has been awarded a contract 
for the rehabilitation of flour milling 
facilities at Seoul, Korea. The value 
of the contract is assessed at 
$300,000. 

The procurement authorization, an- 
nounced earlier this year by the then 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
now the International Cooperation 
Administration, was valued at $510,- 
000. Two mills at Pusan and Inchon, 
in addition to the one at Seoul, were 
listed as benefiting from U.S. aid. 
One firm proposed to revamp its 
premises from a cereal grinding plant 
to a flour mill with a capacity of 
about 1,500 sacks, basis 24 hours 
working-day. Another desired to in- 
crease its capacity from about 2,000 
sacks to 3,100 sacks while the third 
proposed to spend its allotment on 
pneumatic conveying equipment. It is 
expected that other contracts will be 
announced later. 

Competition for the Seoul contract 
was heavy. In addition to the major 
milling machinery firms, several 
smaller foreign suppliers endeavored 
to obtain a share of the business. The 
contracts were on a world-wide basis 
and no instructions were given by 
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German Firm Secures Contract 


For Remodeling Mill in Korea 


FOA, at the time of the announce- 
ment, that the business should be 
limited to American firms. 

The procurement was originally 
authorized by the industrial division 
of FOA without the knowledge of 
Officials in the food supply division 
of the agency. Food officials claimed 
that they would have examined the 
situation much more closely because 
of their intimate knowledge of the 
implications of the deal. It was clear 
to them, and would have been pointed 
out to the industrial officials, had the 
matter been referred to the food 
division in the first place, that the 
aid funds will improve the productive 
capacity of the Korean mills, to the 
detriment of American exporters of 
flour. 

Commentators at the time thought 
that FOA thinking was motivated by 
the need to give over-all considera- 
tion to the wheat surplus problem. 
To them, it was said, it does not 
matter whether the wheat goes out 
as wheat or as flour so long as it 
goes. 

Strong protests were voiced by 
members of the flour milling indus- 
try through Herman Fakler, vice 
president and Washington represent- 
ative of the Millers National Feder- 
ation. 





Harry A. Bullis Forecasts Expanding 
And Prosperous Economy in 1956 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—An expanding 
and prosperous economy during 1956 
supported in part by heavy capital 
expenditures from industry is. the 
prediction of Harry A. Bullis, chair- 
man of the board of General Mills, 
Ine. 


Mr. Bullis told a joint luncheon of 
the Louisville Advertising Club and 
Better Business Bureau that the 
known total of all planned capital ex- 
penditures by private industry in 
1956 is $33% billion, or about 13% 
above the 29% billion dollars esti- 
mated for 1955. 

“High capital expenditures by busi- 
ness are important for several rea- 
sons,” Mr. Bullis said. “They provide 
good jobs for workers, and they pro- 
vide the means of producing more 
goods at reasonable prices with more 
efficient and profitable operation. 
Conversely, we have learned by ex- 
perience that a decline in capital ex- 
penditures usually accompanies or 
precedes a recession. By capital in- 
vestment and other means, business 
is accepting a greater share of re- 
sponsibility for advancing the Ameri- 
can standard of living. Our job is to 
convince the public that the goal of 
business is identical with the goal of 
the average man—a better standard 
of living—not just for a chosen few, 
but for everybody.” 

Mr. Bullis praised the economic 
contribution of advertising. He noted 
that as recently as last summer sev- 
eral economists were alarmed at in- 
ventory accumulation, but pointed 
cut that the situation was corrected 
when sales spurted in the ensuing 
months. 

“The change was due in large part 
to vigorous advertising,” Mr. Bullis 
said. “In our expanding economy of 
the past 10 years, advertising has 
made a vital economic contribution. 
I believe that the pace of economic 


expansion will quicken in the years 
ahead, and that advertising will play 
an even more forceful role as the 
mass selling agent of American busi- 
ness.” 

Foreseeing a continued steady 
growth in business, Mr. Bullis de- 
clared: “The wisdom which we need 
is not so much as to whether we can 
continue our economic expansion, as 
it is to determine the rate at which 
the expansion can proceed without 
danger of inflation and excessive 
boom. Our continued progress re- 
quires the increasing cooperation of 
the various elements of our economy. 
Business management will need the 
full support of labor as well as of 
the general consuming public of which 
we are all a part. Only with the re- 
sponsibilities shared and a mutual 
awareness cf the needs and desires 
of all members of society can the 
over-all goal be achieved.” 





HURRICANE VICTIMS TO 
GET U.S. FOOD 


WASHINGTON — Some $300,000 
worth of surplus agricultural com- 
modities are being made available to 
British Honduras to feed victims of 
Hurricane Janet which hit that coun- 
try in September. The food, accord- 
ing to the International Cooperation 
Administration, will be distributed 
to 20,000 inhabitants in the affected 
area, The U.S. surplus food being 
made available includes about 800 
tons of corn, rice, flour, beans, but- 
ter, oil and non-fat dry milk. The 
food is being transferred to British 
Honduras under Title II, Public Law 
480, through which surplus stocks of 
Commodity Credit Corp. are made 
available to friendly peoples faced 
with emergencies. 








Donald M. Mennel 


Executives Moved Up 
To New Posts in 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO — At a recent 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the Mennel Milling Co., two execu- 
tives were elected to new positions. 
Donald M. Mennel, formerly secre- 
tary of the company, was elected vice 
president and treasurer, and Walter 
M. Mennel, regional sales manager, 
was elected secretary. 


Donald M. Mennel was born in 





ICA Announces 


Authorizations 


WASHINGTON—The International 
Cooperation Administration has an- 
nounced authorizations for India, For- 
mosa, Somalia, Cambodia, West Ger- 
many and Vietnam totaling $16,960,- 
335. 

Included in the list is $2 million 
worth of bread grains for Formosa. 
The grain must be purchased in the 
U.S. or possessions between Dec. 15, 
1955, and March 31, 1956. 

Grain storage equipment 
Somalia will be procured by the 
Italian government. Equipment de- 
sired includes portable grain driers 
and spare parts for $87,425, jeep-type 
vehicles for $6,000 and moisture 
meters for $1,575. 

Last dete for delivery is Dec. 31, 
1956. 

More information on these author- 
izations will be made _ available 
through circulars published by the 
Office of Small Business, Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


for 


December 20, 1955 





Walter M. Mennel 


Toledo in 1918 and graduated from 
the Thacher School, Ojai, Cal., and 
Yale University. Since 1945 he has 
lived in Fostoria, Ohio. 

In addition to his business, he is 
active in community affairs, being a 
trustee of Fostoria YMCA; a trustee 
of First Presbyterian Church, Fos- 
toria; a director of the Toledo Board 
of Trade; a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fostoria; former presi- 
dent of Fostoria Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the president of the 
Toledo Feed Club. 

Walter M. Mennel was born in 1917 
in Toledo and graduated from Yale 
University in 1940. He joined the 
Mennel Milling Co. in the sales de- 
partment in 1945. He is the son of 
Mark N. Mennel, former president of 
the Millers National Federation. He 
lives in Perrysburg, Ohio. 
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Wheat Exports Decline 


BALTIMORE, MD. — Wheat ex- 
ports from the Port of Baltimore de- 
clined in November in comparison 
with exports for the corresponding 
month a year ago, according to the 
monthly report of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

A total of 825,538 bu. was export- 
ed from the port last month as 
against 2,600,151 bu. in November, 





1954. An increase in shipments of 
corn was noted, however, with a 
total of 5,181,908 bu. exported in 


November compared with 1,470,512 
Lu. a year ago. 

Other exports for November were: 
vats, 699,706 bu.; rye, 550,123 bu.; 
barley, 40,308 bu. and soybeans, 753,- 
399 bu. Exports for the same month 
in 1954 were: oats, 461,210 bu.; bar- 
ley, 269,102 bu., and soybeans, 941,- 
689 bu. 





Wheat Flour Institute Committee Meets 


CHICAGO—Members of the Wheat 
Flour Institute committee and the 
institute staff, including five regional 
home economists, met at the Bis- 
marck Hotel here last week to re- 
view the work of the institute. Com- 
mittee members include J. A. Mac- 
tier, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, Neb.; Stuart S. Blish, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; Ear] 
F. Cross, Western Star Mill Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas; Max B. Hager, Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, and 
Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich. 

Others were W. R. Heegaard, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
W. A. Lohman, General Mills, Inc., 


Minneapolis; John T. Lynch, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
Howard W. Files, in attendance as an 
alternate, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, and H. M. Regier, Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill and Elevator Co. 

Also attending the meeting were 
Frank Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co., Millers National Federation 
president and ex-officio member of 
the institute committee, and G. Cul- 
len Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

During the week, members of the 
institute’s Chicago and field staffs 
conferred on forthcoming institute 
publications, reviewed films on nutri- 
tion and gave area reports. 
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Commodity Credit 
Corp. Activity 


Cumulative Grain Sales 
Reports from Regional 
Commodity Offices 








Domestic Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended Dec. 15 are as follows: 8,293 
bu. wheat, 235,607 bu. corn, 64,452 
bu. barley, 96,944 bu. oats, 35,700 bu. 
rye, 19,672 bu. flax and 7,264 bu. soy- 
beans 

v ¥ 

CHICAGO Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 14 are as follows: 475,015 bu. 
corn, 1,694 bu. wheat and 1,874 bu. 
oats 

v ¥ 

DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
Dec. 15 include 7,883 bu. oats and 
38,000 bu. grain sorghum 


Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex- 


port sales reported for the week end- 
ed Dec. 15 are as follows: 8,225 bu. 
wheat and 480,000 bu. oats. Included 
in the oats sales were the following, 
all for No. 3 heavy white oats, f.o.b. 


Duluth-Superior: 140,000 bu. at 48¢, 


140,000 bu. at 47%¢, 100,000 bu. at 
1644¢ and 100,000 bu. at 46¢ 
¥v ¥ 
CHICAGO Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
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Dec. 14 are as follows: 182,063 bu. 
wheat and 58,241 bu. oats. 
¥ ¥ 

DALLAS—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended Dec. 15 
are as follows: 2,733,990 bu. wheat 
and 3 million bushels grain sorghum. 
In addition, 101,000 cwt. rough rice 
were sold for use as feed in this 
country or for feed or industrial use 
if exported. 


Offers 


MINNEAPOLIS — Offers to sell 
made during the week included the 
following: 300,000 bu. No. 2 rye at 
Minneapolis for export, 200,000 bu. 
No. 3 rye at Duluth for export, 100,- 
000 bu. No. 3 barley at Minneapolis 
for export, 500,000 bu. No. 3 barley 
at Duluth for export, and 500,000 bu. 
No. 3 heavy white oats at Duluth for 
export. 

¥ ¥ 


DALLAS—Offers during the week 
ended Dec. 15 included the following: 
3 million bushels grain sorghum for 
export and 181,000 cwt. rough rice 
for export or for use as feed in 
the US. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the Continental Baking Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.37% per share on the outstanding 
$5.50 dividend cumulative preferred 
stock, payable Jan. 1, 1956, to hold- 
ers of record of such stock at the 
close of business Dec. 9, 1955. A reg- 
ular quarterly dividend, for the fourth 
quarter of the year 1955, of 50¢ a 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable Dec. 27, 1955, to hold- 
ers of record of such stock at the 
close of business Dec. 9, 1955, was 
also declared. 








Sweet Roll Wins Pillsbury Contest 


NEW YORK—“Ring-A-Lings”’—the 
nut-filled sweet rolls that won the 
$25,000 first prize in the Seventh 
Grand National Baking Contest of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc.—can be made 
by bakers from a tested formula de- 
veloped by Pillsbury’s bakery techni- 
cal service personnel. The formula and 
point-of-sale display material are 
available through the company’s sales 
representatives. 

The top prize winner in the recent 
Pillsbury Bake-Off at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York was Mrs. 
Henry Jorgensen, 61, of Portland, 
Ore. The prize-winning sweet roll, 


which is being widely publicized 
throughout the country, should be a 
natural item for bakers to make and 
promote, Pillsbury baking officials 
said. Considerable advertising is 
planned in consumer publications and 
newspapers to create demand. 

Mrs. Jorgensen, wife of a Portland 
city employe and mother of an 18- 
year-old son, had entered the Pills- 
bury contests each year previously 
but never qualified for the final round. 

Second prize of $7,500 went to Mrs. 
Claude E. Hughes, Orange, Va., for 
her cake, and Mrs. Nicholas Suciu, 
Otter Lake, M’ch., won third prize 
of $2,500 with her apple dumplings. 





Ring-A-Lings 


MILLER 
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EXHIBIT MODEL—Mrs. Robert E. Hinely, a member of the secretarial staff 
of the Millers National Federation, Washington, inspects an animated 4 ft. 
model of a combine as it harvests wheat in a s&mulated field. The model is a 
part of the “Wheat and You” exhibit of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
which is on display in the patio of the USDA administration building in the 
Capital for the next six weeks. 





Little Change in Final Crop 
Report; Output is Second Best 


WASHINGTON—The final crop re- 
port of the season, issued by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture this week, 
disclosed only fractional changes in 
the production figures for major 
crops. 

The only really new development 
was that the Crop Reporting Service, 
for the first time in 10 years, brought 
the estimate of the soybean crop into 
line with its first production esti- 
mate, less disappearance. The report 
now shows a soybean outturn this 
year of about 371 million bushels. 

The 1955 crop outturn is only 
second best to the 1948 record har- 
vest of all field crops. The 1948 record 
looked earlier this year as if it might 
go into the discard until hot, dry 
weather in the Corn Belt knocked 
down that crop substantially. 

Important at this time is the final 
USDA report on wheat production 
by classes which shows the follow- 
ing: “Winter wheat, hard red, 406,- 
850,000 bu.; soft red, 189,681,000 bu.; 
spring wheat, hard red, 187,287,000 
bu.; durum, 20,644,000 bu.; white win- 
ter and spring, 133,697,000 bu. 

In commenting on this crop year, 
USDA officials say that “in view of 
the considerable weather reverses 
which reduced crop outturns in dif- 
ferent sections in 1955, it appears 
that other factors than extremely 
good weather must have -been in 
operation to produce unusually high 
yields. These include improvements 


in crop varieties, increased fertilizer 
use, expansion of irrigated acreage, 
and advances of control of plant in- 
sects and diseases. Modern power 
equipment also further increased 
farmers’ remarkable capacity to get 
work done when it counts most. Al- 
together, the year’s large production 
outcome gives new evidence of farm- 
ers’ productive skill and resourceful- 
ness.” 

All of this next-to-record-outturn 
of farm production comes from 333 
million acres, 5 million less than in 
1954 and the smallest in 15 years. 
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Wheat for Egypt 
Set Under PL 480 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week an- 
nounced an agreement between the 
U.S. and Egypt providing for the 
sale of $5.6 million worth (including 
certain ocean transportation costs) of 
U.S. wheat (about 2,847,000 bu.) for 
Egyptian pounds under the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assis- 
tance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 
83rd Congress, as amended). 

Sales under this program will be 
made by US. private traders. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture ex- 
pects to issue a purchase authoriza- 
tion for the wheat in the near future. 











Flour Purchased for Bolivia 


WASHINGTON — Five _ vendors 
participated in flour awards for the 
Bolivian flour purchase account 
through U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture administrative channels Dec. 16. 

Topping the sale list was the Bur- 
rus Mills, Inc., Dallas, Texas, with 
approved sales of five separate lots 
of 10,000 sacks each at the following 
individual prices: 10,000 sacks at 
$5.205; 10,000 at $5.215; 10,000 at 


$5.225; 10,000 at $5.235, and 10,000 
at $5.255. 

Morrison Milling Co., Denton, 
Texas, closed a 5,000-sack sale at 
$5.27. Abilene (Kansas) Milling Co. 
sold 10,000 sacks at $5.30. 

Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., sold 12,000 sacks at $5.317 and 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., sold 5,000 sacks 
at $5.28 and another 1,776 sacks at 
$5.33. 
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Sales of spring wheat flour, spurred 
by a late-week advance in prices after 
a series of declines, reached better 
totals than sales of other types last 
week. : 

Volume in springs averaged 111% 
of five-day capacity in the week end- 
ing Dee. 16, compared with 77% the 
previous week. Bookings continued 
over the week-end under the price 
protection offered by mills, and some 
of the business resulting from last 
week’s price action will be chalked up 
in the current week’s sales column. 

Some round lots were included in 
the spring wheat flour business, but 
most of the total was made up of 
smaller quantities. Conversions of 
hard winter wheat flour contracts 
also contributed to the spring wheat 
flour total. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
averaged 17% of capacity, compared 
with 31% the week before. About one 
fourth of the total was sold to the 
government for shipment to Bolivia. 
Domestie business was largely made 
up of small fill-in quantities. 

Mills in the central states sold an 
estimated 25% of capacity, compared 
with 40 to 45% the previous week. 

Shipping directions continued to 
come in at a fairly good clip in most 
areas, and U.S. flour production aver- 
aged 99% of capacity, compared with 
101% the week before and 97% in 
the comparable week last year. Buf- 
falo production continued to set the 
pace for other areas, with operations 
recorded at 122% of capacity. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills averaged 111% of five-day ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 72% 
the previous week and 77% in the 
comparable week last year. 

A good share of the week’s busi- 
ness was done the final day of the 
period, when a price advance of 7¢ 
sack was protected until the opening 
of the market Dec. 19. Earlier in the 
week prices had been easier—at one 
time very close to the low point of 
last August. Additional buying was 
completed over the week-end, and the 
prospect of further overnight business 
was seen Dec. 19-21 as another ad- 
vance of 9¢ sack was put into effect. 

Sales last week were largely in the 
1,000- to 3,000-sack class, although a 
few round lots ranging 20,000 to 
40,000 sacks also were booked. Buy- 
ing was done on a 120-day basis in 
most instances. 

Helping to increase the total of 
spring wheat flour business last week 
also were conversions of hard winter 
wheat flour contracts. For some mills 
this switching accounted for fairly 
large quantities of flour. 

Family flour business was quiet, 
although mills were receiving more 
shipping orders for arrival of flour at 
destinations after the end of the year, 
when wholesalers will be replenish- 
ing stocks allowed to dwindle for in- 
ventory tax purposes. Prices of family 
brands were unchanged. 

Some grades of clear flour were 
lower, with the heavy run of mills 
recently keeping supplies large in a 
period when demand is rather re- 
stricted. Millfeeds held about steady. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 100% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 102% the previous 
week and 96% in the comparable 
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Spring Wheat Flour Sales 
Spurt on Price Advance 


week last year. For the entire North- 
west, production averaged 98% of 
capacity, the same as in the previous 
week but larger than the 91% aver- 
age reported a year earlier. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 116% of capacity, compared 
with 121% the previous week and 
101% a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 16, 100-lb. cottons, 
earlots: Standard patent $5.90@6.12, 
short patent $6@6.22, high gluten 
$6.40@6.62, first clear $5.65@6.17, 
whole wheat $5.70@6.12, family $6.25 
@7.50. 


Southwest 


Kansas .City: Lack of interest in 
new bookings continues to be the 
dominant factor in the hard winter 
wheat flour market. To the normal 
holiday season dullness, there is an 
added indifference arising from lack 
of market incentive to purchase. 
Sales last week averaged 17% of 
capacity, compared with 31% a week 
ago, and 18% a year ago. A sub- 


, stantial part—about one fourth—of 


the total bookings was accounted for 
by sales to the government. 

Except for a moderate purchase by 
one chain baker early last week, buy- 
ing of bakery flour was limited to 
occasional fill-in cars needed by in- 
dependents whose bookings were run- 
ning out. No concerted evidence of 
interest was apparent, and most 
millers feel that bakers are not at 
all interested in forward purchases 
at this level. Many are still covered 
for a period of some weeks ahead 
anyway, while those who are not 
show some signs of price-date-of- 
shipment leanings. 

Another factor that has extended 
bookings in this area beyond orig- 
inal intentions is the fact that many 
of the purchases made with the idea 
of switching to spring wheat flours 
at a favorable moment have not been 
converted as yet. In fact, some flour 
has been taken as hard winters that 
was originally intended to be spring. 
A small run of converting is still go- 
ing on, and there are rumors of more 
pending, but so far the total volume 
has been moderate. 

Family flour trade continued slow, 
with only a few cars sold to buyers 
who wanted to extend their dwin- 


dling stocks a little farther along. 
Family shipping directions have slow- 
ed up, too, but this is attributed to 
floor stocks taxes in the offing, rather 
than a slow-down of actual flour con- 
sumption. 

Clears remained -slow, with little 
interest either domestic or export. 
Offerings are rather scarce, too, and 
prices held without much change in 
the past week. There was some in- 
terest in high ash clears on a non- 
IWA basis. 

Five southwestern mills shared a 
substantial government order for ex- 
port to Bolivia of approximately 90,- 
600 sacks this week, the only develop- 
ment of importance in the foreign 
field. Scattered lots went to Latin 
America through the normal chan- 
nels. 

Production continues on a normal 
basis, with shipping directions from 
the bakery trade holding to a good 
level. 

Quotations, Kansas City, Dec. 16, 
carlots, cottons: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.75@5.85, 
standard patent $5.65@5.70, straight 
$5.60@5.65, established brands of 
family flour $6.35@7.25, first clears 
$4.50@4.75, second clears $4.30@4.40, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.65@4.25. 

Texas: Holiday dullness pervaded 
the flour market last week, and sales 
were down to around 10 to 15% of 
capacity. Running time averaged 
three to four days. The price of bak- 
ers flour was down 5¢, while clears 
advanced 5¢. Quotations Dec. 16: Ex- 
tra high patent family $680@7.10; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6@ 
6.10; first clears, unenriched, $4.85@ 
4.95, delivered Texas common points. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales averaged 
37%, compared with 45% the pre- 
ceding week and 27% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Prices Dec. 16 were unchanged to 3¢ 
higher, compared with the previous 
week. 

Hutchinson: Some improvement in 
flour interest was noticed by mills of 
the Hutchinson area last week. A few 
small independents extended cover- 
age for 90 to 120 days, but the big 
independents and chains still held off. 
Total volume of business was small. 
Most major accounts are still covered 
for the next 30 days. Family sales 
continued light as did directions. 
Overall directions were light, with 
mills operating about three full days. 
The outlook for this week was slight- 
ly better. Prices were unchanged 


(Continued on page 22) 





Semolina Buying Interest, Shipments 
Fall Off; Prices About Steady 


Trade in semolina and blended 
durum products was light last week, 
with shipping directions also taper- 
ing off. Little interest was shown in 
adding to previous bookings, which 
were fairly substantial two weeks 
ago. 

It is believed that activity will im- 
prove after the turn of the year 
when manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products are expected to be 
called on for heavier shipments to 
grocery outlets. According to some 
eastern trade sources, movement of 
macaroni and spaghetti products has 
been below expectations recently, al- 
though noodle consumption has been 
holding up quite well. 

Durum wheat prices on Dec. 19 
were unchanged from a week earlier, 
with 60-lb. quoted at a top of $2.77 
bu. at Minneapolis, Straight semolina 


was quoted at $7 cwt., Minneapolis, 
with 50% blends at $6.60 cwt. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 

13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis Dec. 16, were as follows: 
*61 to 64 Ib. 
60 lb 
59 Ib 
58 lb 
BP 20. 6a ue eee 

*Selected quality. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Der 12-16 . 168,500 119,498 70 

Previous week 168,500 *139,069 82 

Year ago . 168,500 145,815 86 

Crop year 


production 
3,478,474 
3,947,654 


July 1-Dec. 16, 
July 1-Dec. 17, 
*Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 
Hold About Steady 
In Light Trading 


Millfeed markets were quite stable 
in the week ending Dec. 19, with 
demand holding pace with offerings 
sufficiently to maintain price levels. 
Eastern buying recently has helped 
to steady midwestern markets as lo- 
cal demand has lagged behind what 
might have been expected to develop 
along with colder weather. More ac- 
tivity is anticipated after the holi- 
days. 

The pendulum of feed demand 
swung on the upside for feed manu- 
facturers of the Southwest last week, 
although there were few, if any, who 
read any great significance into the 
improvement in sales. Most felt that 
the upswing was merely a reaction 
to the previously low level of book- 
ings in the preceding week and not 
indicative of any general buying 
wave. 

Confirming this was the fact that 
the improvement came in virtually 
all types of feeds that are seasonally 
active, indicative of depleted dealer 
inventories. Because of Jan. 1 floor 
stocks taxes, dealers in many states 
want year-end stocks at an absolute 
minimum. 

Hog feed business continues to 
drag, and the improvement in this 
type was less marked than in other 
feeds. Turkey feeds, of course, are 
going downhill seasonally. There was 
some variation on cattle feeds, re- 
ports ranging from slow to very good. 
Dairy and poultry feed volume was 
better, but not spectacularly so. 

Following a week of slight improve- 
ment, formula feed sales slid back to 
dullness in the central states during 
the period ending Dec. 14. Observers 
said that the continued poor markets 
for livestock made a formidable bar- 
rier for any sustained buying ac- 
tivity on the part of dealers and 
feeders. 

Formula feed business was some- 
what slower last week in the North- 
west as buying slipped back to the 
usual pre-holiday pace. The outlook 
is not considered too gloomy, how- 
ever, as volume for most manufac- 
turers is running ahead of November 
and it is believed will likely tie last 
December’s tonnage by the time the 
month. is over. 

Sales of egg feeds are holding up 
well—jin fact, some moderate im- 
provement in this business was noted 
by some manufacturers. Dairy feed 
sales gained somewhat, also. 

The chief deterrent to better busi- 
ness is the very light demand for hog 
feeds as farmers continue to express 
their disapproval. of current pork 
prices by cutting back on purchases 
of formula feeds. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,214 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 51,205 in the 
previous week and 50,009 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

$250,000 LOSS 

TONGANOXIE, KANSAS — Dam- 
age was estimated at about $250,000 
from fire that destroyed the only 
grain elevator here Nov. 27. The 
blaze also damaged a feed store. Both 
were owned and operated by William 
E. Shaw. Cause of the fire was not 
learned. 
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Wheat markets were marked by 
erratic price movements in the week 
ending Dec. 19, with the approaching 
close-out of December futures trad- 
ing sparking the price movements. 
One noteworthy development in fu- 
tures was the advance of Chicago 
December to a premium over Kansas 
City December, the first time this 
has occurred in several years. Tight- 
ness in the Chicago delivery situation 
was responsible for the relative 
strength at that market, and some 
of the steam generated there was 
injected into trading elsewhere, also. 
Because of the switch in cash wheat 
trading from a December to a May 
future basis, cash premiums also 
were subject to a considerable adjust- 
ment, December wheat at Minneapo- 
list was up 4%¢ bu. in the week end- 
ing Dec. 19. Advances at Chicago 
ranged from fractions to 1%¢ bu., 
with the largest gain recorded by 
December. Chicago May and July, 
meanwhile, declined %¢ and 1%¢ bu. 
Kansas City December was up l¢ 
bu. for the week, and losses on other 
contracts were %@3¢ bu. 

Closing prices for wheat 
Dec. 19 were: Chicago - 
$2.11%-%, March $209%, May 
$2.04%-2.05, July $1.95-1.95%, Sep- 
tember $1.97; Minneapolis—Decem- 
ber $2.364%, May $2.29%; Kansas 
City December $2.10%, March 
$2.11, May $2.06, July $1.985%, Sep- 
tember $2.00%4. 

Some fairly heavy flour business 
developed over the past week end 
for spring wheat mills as prices 
moved up, and resulting mill buying 
strengthened the cash market there. 
Flour buying activity elsewhere was 
light. 

Attention continues to be directed 
toward proposals for changing the 
price support program. Of signifi- 
cance last week was the announce- 
ment of Secretary Benson that the 
agricultural advisory committee has 
given general approval to a soil bank 
plan. Under it the government would 
pay farmers for taking land out of 
production and planting it to grass 
and trees. Mr. Benson also said that 
the commission had approved U.S. 
Department of Agriculture recom- 
mendations for stepping up disposal 
of surplus commodities, but he did 
not list details. 

The December crop report showed 
no significant changes from earlier 
estimates of wheat production. 

Demand Improves 

Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for week ended Dec. 15 amounted 
to 4.9 million bushels, compared with 
5.1 million the previous week and 6.4 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. At Minneapolis receipts of 
all classes totaled 1,228 cars of which 
49 were for Commodity Credit Corp. 
account. Duluth receipts totaled 1,240 
cars. 

The demand for cash wheat was 
quiet until the last few days of the 
week, when December lost most of 
its premium over May and trading 
ranges were based on the lower- 
priced May delivery. With cash wheat 
available at relatively moderate pre- 
miums over the May price, the gen- 
eral demand improved. On Dec. 16 
the following trading ranges pre- 
vailed: Ordinary No. 1 northern or 
No. 1 dark northern spring wheat 
2@3¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price, 12% protein 7@9¢ over, 13% 
protein 9@10¢ over, 14% protein 
11@14¢ over, 15% protein 13@16¢ 
15.5% protein 18@21¢ over, 


futures 
December 


over, 
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Wheat Prices Erratic as End 
Of December Trade Nears 


16% protein 28@32¢ over. The aver- 
age protein content of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
during the week was $14.41%, com- 
pared with 13.69% a year ago. 

Bids on durum wheat averaged 
2@5¢ bu. lower. At the lower levels 
mill demand improved somewhat for 
the rather limited supplies. (See table 
on page 14.) 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 





60 Ib. 2¢ premium 
59 Ib 1¢ premium 
57 Ib. 2¢ discount 
56 Ib 4¢ discount 
55 Ib 6¢ discount 
54 Ib. 8¢ discount 
53 Ib 10¢ discount 
52 Ib, 12¢ discount 
51 Ib 14¢ discount 
50 Ib. 16¢ discount 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 16 
is shown in the accompanying table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard .......$2.15% @2.49% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard ...... 2.14% @2.49% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard ....... 2.15 

No, 4 Dark and Hard ....... 

No, 1 

No. 2 

No, 3 

No. 4 


Changes Mixed 

Premium trends in the cash wheat 
market at Kansas City were confused 
in the past week, with prices for 
better quality grain showing com- 
parative weakness as the less desir- 
able and ordinary types moved up. 
Some of the changes were attributed 
to the shift in premium base from 
the December to March future and 
fluctuations in the spread between 
the two options during the change- 
over. 

However, good quality grain was 
somewhat easier to buy during the 
week, with offerings measuring up 
to a better level than for some time. 
Mills stood ready to take the offer- 
ings of the better types which were 
well absorbed at a slightly easier 
basis. Good bookings of to-arrive 
grain from origins with desirable 
records were reported. 

Compared with a week ago, or- 
dinary wheat gained somewhat on 
the March option, closing Dec. 19 at 
5% @6¢ over, a gain of %@1¢. 
Similar advances were recorded at 
the low end of other ranges, while 
the top of the range was generally 
off 1@1%¢; 11.5% protein wheat 
closed at 6@14¢ over, 12% protein 
7% @28¢ over, 13% protein at 11% @ 
32¢ over and 14% at 15% @36¢ over. 
The March option lost %¢ during the 
week and closed Dec. 19 at $2.11. 

Wheat receipts at Kansas City for 
the week were 470 cars, compared 
with 326 in the previous week and 
803 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 16 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 —_— Northern 





Spring, 58 Ib. 
on  - RC , er ee $2.29% @2.30% 
11% Protein ................ 2.31% @2.34% 
ROUGE WPM etn t Kates ccccsce 2.34% @2.36% 
13% Protein ................ 2.36% @2.37% 
EA SS LE 2.38% @2.41% 
» RO ee 2.40% @2.43% 
a ee ee ee 2.45% @2.48% 
ee Ee ae 2.55% @2.59% 


Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 
1/10% to 17%. 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Dec. 19 at $2.38@2.39 bu., with 13% 
protein at $2.40@2.41. Demand was 
improved, with supplies adequate. 


Exports Good 


Export wheat markets in the Pa- 
cific Northwest were good last week, 








CURRENT FLoUR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miiler, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 









Dec. 12-16, *Previous Dec. 13-17, Dec. 14-18, Dec. 15-19, 
195 week 1954 1953 1952 

MGRCIAE « o cdindccesbbitetnagead 678,003 679,323 672,123 663,244 752,764 

Southwest . 1,272,267 1,274,984 1,232,342 1,160,246 1,120,933 

Beffale ...... we 582,934 578,486 603,275 521,010 507,166 

Central and Southeas 524,641 579,768 487,624 526,394 526,163 

North Pacific Coast ............ 295,239 316,910 317,379 299,332 255,968 

Wee. Wheksebecdevstes savas 3,353,084 3,429,471 3,312,743 3,170,226 3,161,984 

Percentage of total U.S. output 75 76 75 75 75 
* Revised. 


--Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— 
Dec. 12-16, Previous Dec. 13-17, Dec. 14-18, Dec. 15-19, 


1955 week 1954 
Northwest ....... 98 98 91 
Southwest ....... 98 98 95 
a rp 122 121 131 
Central and 8. E. 92 101 72 
N. Pacific Coast . 81 87 91 
, | ge 99 101 97 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dec. 12-16 ...... 279.850 293,359 105 
Previous week .. 279,850 294,338 106 
Year ago ...... 279,850 260,969 93 
Two years ago .. 274,850 265,356 96 
Wive-FOOF GVOTAMS weccscnsiccsacss 94 
TeN-YOAr AVETAGOS ......eeececccccs 90 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 12-16 .....1,021,350 978,908 96 
Previous week .1,021,350 980,646 97 
Year ago .-.1,021,350 971,373 96 
Two years ago .1,021,500 894,890 88 
Five-year AV@CTABe ...cs esses eeeees 94 
TOR-FORT BVOTEGS 2. ccs cccccesecs 94 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 12-16 ...... 579,250 624,641 2 
Previous week .. 570,250 *579,768 101 
Yoar @80 ...++. 671,400 487,624 72 
Two years ago .. 671,400 526,394 78 
Five-year average ....++...-+. ; 76 
Ten-year average ........-. 74 

*Revised. 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 12-16 ...... 475,000 582,934 122 
Previous week .. 475,000 578,486 121 
ee) Me ca, 459,500 603,275 131 
Two years ago .. 459,800 621,010 113 
Five-year Average ......-.eeeeeeee 111 


Ten-year average 103 


Crop year flour production 
m——July 1 to———. 





Dec. 16, Dec. 17, 
1953 1952 1955 1954 
90 90 16,523,927 16,691,078 
88 89 39,680,905 30,051,142 
113 110 10,248,056 13,304,680 
78 78 13,602,601 13,143,469 
86 70 7,196,052 7,216,305 
90 86 78,251,541 80,406,672 
NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dec. 12-16 . 237,000 100 
Previous week 102 
Year ago 96 
Two years ago 91 
Five-year average ........ 89 
Ten-year BVCTABE ........ccceces 87 


*Revised. 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 








cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 12-16 . 454,500 96 
Previous week .. 454,500 96 
Teaet O06 cctiss 250 92 
Two years ago .. 000 90 
Five-year average 06% vee . 84 
Ten-year average ............+. e 81 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 12-16 . . 215,200 194,918 91 
Previous week . 215,200 *199,972 92 
Year ago +» 215,000 209,284 97 
Two years ago .. 230,000 190,523 88 
Five-year average : ,ee 83 
a ee eee $1 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Dec. 12-16 ...... 138,750 100,321 72 
Previous week - 188,750 116,938 84 
Year ago .++ 133,200 108,095 81 
Two years ago .. 122,000 108,809 89 
Five-year average pba caccheuan 79 
Ten-year average ...........5+5 78 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Dec. 


16, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) princi»al mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72%, flour extraction. 


-—Southwest* 





co Northwest*—. 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


-——Buffalot— - Combined **— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Dec. 12-16 ..... 25,763 620,27 13,685 
Prev. week ....125,818 $13,711 
Two wks. ago .. 25,808 14,411 
1954 ..ccscees . 24,954 608,817 13,564 
19BS nc cccccccee 23,494 589,337 13,673 
BOER owe pesaccce 24,724 620,853 15,232 
BOSD nccccccives 24,682 628,855 14,462 


*Principal mills, *°74% of total capacity. 


334,847 


11,766 207,498 51,214 1,162,621 

11,676 $51,205 

9,885 50,104 
328,606 11,491 260,023 50,009 1,197,444 
353,154 10,392 251,171 47,559 1,193,662 
377,632 9,829 354,716 49,785 1,353,201 
258,154 11,993 248,831 51,137 1,136,840 


TAll mills. tRevised. 





with Japan, India and Mexico taking 
wheat. Four cargoes of western white 
wheat were sold to Japan the middle 
of the week for January-February 
shipment. Japan also bought one 
eargo of Australian and three of 
Canadian wheat. India also purchased 
three cargoes of wheat for January- 
February shipment. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. fur- 
nished the wheat on export sales. It 
a'so reported that 110,232 bu. of 
white wheat sold to Mexico for de- 
livery at the Mexican border and 
110,232 bu. of hard winters for the 
same destination and same delivery. 

The following day CCC reported it 


had sold 2,004,526 bu. of white wheat 
at $2.21% carrying an International 
Wheat Agreement subsidy and 336,- 
000 bu. at $1.55% with no subsidy. 
This presumably was bought by ex- 
porters to cover their export sales. 
Milling demand continued slow as 
mills have the bulk of their require- 
ments on flour sales covered and are 
only in the market for small lots. 
Winter wheat conditions continue 
uncertain. The early winter—earliest 
in a good many years—caught some 
areas without a snow covering. This 
was not generally true, but central 
Oregon and parts of heavy-producing 
Umatilla County were barren of snow. 











NEW UNIT EXPLAINED—C. C. Kaesemeyer, general 
sales manager of the Fuller Co., explains operation of 
Fuller’s new portable transfer unit for unloading flour 
from Airslide railroad cars into Airslide bulk vans. In- 
terested onlookers include Robert M. Howard, head of 
International Milling’s bulk flour division, kneeling beside 
Mr. Kaesemeyer; and, standing, left to right, John Tatam 
of International Milling, William M. Roche, manager of 
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the Transflo and Airslide car division of General Ameri- 
can Transportation Corp., and vice president Harry Frue- 
hauf of the Fruehauf Trailer Co. At the right, the new 
Fuller portable transfer unit is in position under the car, 
and blower hoses are connected to furnish air for con- 
veying flour from car to bulk van. Flour being trans- 
ferred can be seen through transparent plastic tube in- 
serted in the rubber hose for demonstration purposes. 





Portable Transfer 


Unit for Bulk Flour 


Demonstrated 


DETROIT, MICH.—As a highlight 
of a special demonstration of the 
latest developments in bulk flour 
handling, presented by International 
Milling Co. at its mill here, more 
than 200 bakers and baking industry 
executives from the U.S. and Canada 
Dec. 16 witnessed the first public 
showing of a new portable transfer 
unit for bulk flour. The unit, de- 
veloped by the Fuller Co., Catasau- 
qua, Pa., makes possible the direct 
transfer of bulk flour from ‘an Air- 
slide rail ear to an Airslide bulk van 
for delivery to the bakery. It makes 
bulk flour handling more practical 
for bakeries remote from a flour mill 
or rail siding, the company claims. 

At the demonstration, International 
had the cooperation of Fuller and 
General American Transportation 
Corp., of which Fuller is a subsidiary. 
The new portable unit combines the 
Fuller Airslide air-activated gravity 
conveyor and Fuller Airveyor pres- 
sure conveying system. It is mounted 
on two-pneumatic-tired wheels, and 
can be pulled and maneuvered by 
one man. 

When unloading from an Airslide 
rail car, the portable unit is placed 
under the car so its two flanged 
openings correspond to the discharge 
outlets on the car. A hydraulic sys- 
tem on the transfer unit causes it 
to follow the car up as it rises on 
its springs during unloading, there- 
by assuring a tight gasketed seal at 
the outlets. 

From the car, flour enters the 
transfer unit and is fluidized in the 
Airslide. It then flows by gravity 
down the 8° slope of the Airslide 
and into the rotary blow-through 


New Offices 


CHICAGO—Arthur Luxem & As- 
sociates, Chicago, announces the firm 
has moved to new offices at 30 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. The 
phone number is CEntral 6-3106. The 
firm provides bakery consulting ser- 
vice with offices in Chicago, New 
York and San Francisco. A com- 
panion firm, Luxane Industries, acts 
as a wholesaler of Jewel Tea pro- 
ducts, bulk cake mixes, and other 


materials, 





feeder, where it is picked up in the 
air stream and conveyed by the Air- 
veyor system to the pulk van. The 
main blower on the van furnishes air 
for conveying the flour, and the Air- 
slide blowers on the van energize 
the Airslides in the car and the Air- 
slide transfer unit. Air hoses and 
special hose for the flour, with non- 
toxic liners, are carried in the van, 
as is a power cable. All that is neces- 
sary at the rail siding is an electrical 
outlet for power. 

The bakers during their tour of 
International’s Detroit mill also saw 
Airveyor systems at work unloading 
grain from conventional freight cars. 
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New York Chemists 
Hear Report on 


Radiation Processing 


NEW YORK — The present situa- 
tion and future outlook for radiation 
processing of foods were covered in 
a recent talk before the New York 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. 

Speaking at a regular meeting of 
the section Dec. 13, Dr. Joseph Sil- 
verman, technical director of Radia- 
tion Applications, Inc., told of both 
the possibilities and the problems of 
food preservation by radiation. He 
said that suitable equipment for com- 
mercial processing is not yet avail- 
able, nor is it currently possible to 
obtain the necessary radiation 
sources. 

However, he said, industry is wide- 
ly interested, suitable equipment is 
on the drafting board, and it seems 
possible to make an educated guess 
that there will be sufficient electron 
equipment and radioactive material, 
such as Cobalt 60, in excess of mili- 
tary requirements within the fore- 
seeable future. 

Much unfavorable publicity has re- 
sulted from incomplete news accounts 
of some of the effects of radiation on 
foods, Dr. Silverman said. These are 
chiefly results of undesirable chemi- 
cal effects observed in foods sub- 
jected to high radiation dosage re- 
quired for “permanent preservation” 
experiments. Here, poor taste, odor, 
appearance and less obvious changes 
in characteristics remain great prob- 
lems. However, in the second basic 
area for the potential use of radia- 
tion on foods, “storage life exten- 





sion,” the employment of low dosage 
radiation is in sight, he said 

Among examples of storage life ex- 
tension, Dr. Silverman mentioned 
large scale deinfestation of cereal 
grains, treatment of potatoes to pre- 
vent sprouting and pasteurization _ of 
meat, poultry, dairy products and 
possibly bakery goods. 

While radiation offers advantages 
in treatment of grains and potatoes, 
other means of sterilization are being 
investigated. For example, Dr. Sil- 
verman said, the use of antibiotics 
on meat, poultry and dairy products 
is promising, with approval already 
at hand for their use with poultry. 

At the present rate of research and 
experience, Dr. Silverman estimated 
there would be pilot plant irradiation 
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within about two years, with prac- 
tical irradiation within five years. 

Dr. William Cathcart, current 
president of the AACC and a member 
of the New York Section, also ad- 
dressed the chemists. He told of the 
current national membership drive, 
efforts to obtain more uniformity in 
the chartering document and by-laws, 
and the attempt to awaken the in- 
terest of high school students in 
cereal chemistry as a profession. 

He also announced the plan to dis- 
tribute annually a membership list to 
each member, and the decision to 
publish a new journal, “Cereal 
Science Today,” replacing Cereal 
News and Transactions. The new 
publication will be a monthly and 
will combine the features of the pre- 
vious two publications. The scientific 
journal, “Cereal Chemistry,” remains 
the same. 
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Manitoba Expects ’56 


Grasshopper Invasion 


WINNIPEG An infestation of 
grasshoppers is predicted for south- 
central Manitoba in 1956. The pro- 
vincial grasshopper control commit- 
tee advises that light to moderate 
deposits of eggs may be found in 
widely scattered areas with the above 
mentioned general region showing the 
greatest concentration. Egg deposits 
are also reported in the Red River 
valley of Manitoba. 
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Quad State Convention 


Planned for March 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA—The Quad 
State Convention will be held March 
18-19 in the Martin Hotel, Sioux City. 
The meeting is sponsored by the 
Sioux City Grain, Feed & Seed Assn. 

N. G. Nichols, 901 Missouri River 
Rd., Sioux City, is chairman. 








KANSAS BAKERS PRESENT EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS—Merle Hate- 
berg, Winfield, Kansas, president of the Kansas Bakers Assn., presents Miss 
Dorothy Besemer, nutrition representative of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, a check for $600 in Topeka. The Kansas Bakers Assn. voted for 
a statewide distribution of nutritional educational materials to be paid for 
by this association. The various nutritional educational materials such as the 
“Wheel of Good Eating,” “Eat and Grow Slim,” “Score With Breakfast” and 
all other material prepared by the consumers service department of the AIB 
featuring baked foods in the daily diet will be distributed by this department 
from Chicago upon requests from Kansas Public Health Department repre- 


sentatives, Kansas extension service agents, 


county home agents, home 


economics teacher groups and professional groups. Following the approval 
meeting of the Kansas Bakers Assn. Mr. Hateberg said, “It is fortunate that 
our association has built a reserve to purchase these materials which are 
greatly needed to help educate our people as to the nutritional importance of 


baked foods in our everyday life.” 
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Study of Flax-Rust Combat Suggests 
New Plant Disease Control Strategy 


WASHINGTON — Combat between 
flax plants and the rust fungi that 
attack them staged experimentally 
by Dr. H. H. Flor, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture plant breeder at Far- 
go, N.D., may provide researchers 
with a new approach to developing 
disease-resistant crops, USDA re- 
ports. 

Dr. Flor’s experiments at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College Experi- 
ment Station reveal that the tiny 
entities known as genes within the 
cells of both the plant and its rust 
parasite (also a plant) are pitted 
against each other. So it’s gene 
against gene when rust attacks flax 

the genetic virulence of a rust race 
opposing the genetic resistance of a 
flax variety. 

The tactics of the rust-resistance 
genes in a flax plant may show 
breeders how to improve other plants 
to give them better resistance against 
diseases, particularly the fungi that 
affect every major crop. 

Both the plant and the fungus have 
genes in their germ plasm that de- 
termine their characters and transmit 
these characters from one generation 


to the next. Dr. Flor has found that 
for every rust gene affecting the 
parasite’s attacking power, there’s a 
flax gene that determines how the 
host plant will meet the threat. The 
outcome may depend on which of 
several contrasting genes occur in 
the rust and in the flax. 

A gene for susceptibility in flax 


might, for example, give the plant 








E. J. Weigel 


Southeastern Millers 
Form Tariff Group 


ATLANTA, GA.—Chairman of the 
newly formed Southeastern Millers 
Tariff Conference is E. J. Weigel, 
traffic manager for Alabama Flour 
Mills, Decatur, Ala. He was elected 
during an organizational meeting of 
traffic representatives from flour and 
feed mills in the Southeast in Novem- 
ber. 


Other officers are R. C. Bryson, 
Statesville (N.C.) Flour Mills, vice 
chairman, and Julian R. Pilcher, 


Birdsey Flour Mills, Macon, Ga., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Primary function of this new or- 
ganization is for millers’ protective 
tariff interpretation. 


large breathing pores (stomata) in 
its leaves. A corresponding gene for 
virulence of rust might give the fun- 
gus some characteristic that would 
enable it to take special advantage of 
the plant’s large stomata in gaining 
a hold as a parasite. 


Five Defensive Genes 


On defense, the flax-plant cell em- 
ploys five specific rust-resistant 
genes. They include genes for sus- 
ceptibility and for various degrees of 
resistance ranging from tolerance to 
immunity. 

On attack, more than 25 rust genes 
condition the rust invasion. They’re 
virulent or non-virulent and special- 
ized in various ways as a mode of 
attack. Each opposes a specific de- 
fensive gene in the flax. Thus 
five of the rust genes go into action 
against their counterparts, the five 
flax defensive genes. 


The rust advances simultaneously 
on all five of the plant’s strongholds. 
If a single rust gene for non-virulence 
finds a flax gene for immunity as its 
counterpart, the result is no infection. 
If the flax gene calls for moderate 
resistance, the result would be a mod- 
erate infection. 


Dr. Flor has developed varieties of 
flax with known defensive character- 
istics that reveal the precise point of 
weakness in an attacking rust strain. 
So long as rust lacks just one factor 
for virulence, even if all other genes 
are virulent, a flax variety can be 
bred to resist it by incorporating a 
defense gene for immunity. 

This theory of the complementary 
action of genes in the plant-pathogen 
conflict—each gene for virulence in 
the pathogen contesting directly with 
a corresponding defensive gene in the 
host—appears to strike at the root of 
the disease-control program. It may 
well aid in developing disease-resist- 
ant strains of various crops, Dr. Flor 
believes. 


International Grain 


Show Winners Named 


CHICAGO—Jerry J. Leiske, a 13- 
year-old Canadian farm boy, was 
named “wheat king” of the Interna- 
tional Grain & Hay Show held last 
week in connection with the 56th 
International Live Stock Exposition 
in the International Amphitheater. 

Willard C. Kirk was named the 
“corn king”, F. J. Schulz was named 
barley champion, Jack McBride won 
first place in the rye contest, Grace 
Koshman was named winner in the 
oats competition, H. L. Stiegelmeier 
won the soybean championship and 
R. E. Gunkelman was declared the 
flax champion. 

Jerry Leiske won the top wheat 
award with a Chinook variety grown 
on the 1,500-acre farm of his father, 
John Leiske, Beiseker, Alta. Fred N. 
Elmquist of Potter, Neb., emerged 
with the reserve championship for 
the second consecutive year. His 
entry was Cheyenne wheat. 

Winning for the third time in five 
years, Mr. Kirk, 58, of Jeffersonville, 
Ohio, won his corn crown with 
samples of a yellow single cross 
specie. 

Mr. Schulz of Coutts, Alta., won 
the barley championship with a 
Compana variety. Another Canadian, 
Mr. McBride, Benalto, Alta., won the 
rye contest with a sample of Petkus 
rye. And still another Canadian, 15- 
year-old Grace Koshman, won the 
oats championship with a sample from 
her father’s farm near Abee, Alta. 

Soybean Champion Stiegelmeier of 
Normal, Ill., previously won the top 
honor in 1946, 1947 and 1950. Mr. 
Gunkelman of Fargo, N.D., won the 
flax contest for the third year in a 
row with an entry of De Oro flax, a 
variety developed four years ago at 
the North Dakota College of Agri- 
culture. 

Howard E. Hanson of Eskridge, 
Kansas, was named champion in grain 
sorghum heads competition, and J. 
W. Lindsey of Lubbock, Texas, was 
the winner in the threshed grain 
sorghum contest. 
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Paul Werler 


NAMED—Paul Werler has been 
named manager of the industrial 
cereals division of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, according 
to an announcement by James W. 
Moore, vice president in charge of 
sales. He succeeds Burton W. Schroe- 
der who was recently appointed as- 
sistant to the president. Mr. Werler 
joined ADM in 1948. After a year at 
the Minneapolis research laboratory, 
he was transferred to ADM’s New 
York office where he spent two years 
in sales work on vegetable fatty 
acids. In 1951 he returned to Minne- 
apolis to work in market research, 
on sales development on vinyl plasti- 
cizers, and to assist with industrial 
cereal products. 





PURCHASE GRAIN COMPANY 

BISHOP, TEXAS—The Big State 
Grain Co. has been sold to Ernest 
Barkley, Jr., and J. W. West who own 
the Barkley & West Elevators, Inc. 
The addition of the second plant will 
give the owners a combined storage 
of 1,200,000 bu. 
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STACK-CURED WHEAT —Has the 
high speed of modern wheat harvest- 
ing and kindred operations, brought 


about by the development of the 
combine, resulted in a deterioration 
in the taste and flavor of bread? 
Thomas G. Cecka, former general 
flour milling superintendent of the 
International Milling Co., thinks it 
has. 

Mr. Cecka—he was with Interna- 
tional from 1901 until his retirement 
in 1953—is out to prove his conten- 
tion. Unfortunately, his 1955 experi- 
ment suffered a setback and he will 
have to wait until the fall of next 
year to bring proof positive of his 
ideas. ’ 

This year, eight acres were planted 
at New Prague, Minn., with Selkirk, 
the new variety developed in Canada, 
and when it was ripe the first cut was 
taken with a combine. Enough wheat 
was harvested to provide a sample 
for Dr. H. H. Schopmeyer, director of 
research for International, to grind 
into flour on an experimental mill. It 
was baked into bread and thoroughly 
tested. The balance of the field was 
cut with a binder and stooked. Later 
these stooks were put into stacks and 
on Oct. 6 they were threshed by 
Joseph T. Rynda on an old fashioned 
rig. Mr. Rynda makes a hobby of col- 
lecting old steam engines and thresh- 
ing machines and has earned for him- 
self the title of “Old Steam Engine 
Joe.” All went well to this point. But 
while the threshing was in progress 
Mr. Cecka took a sample and there 
came his disappointment. The stacks 
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had been poorly built and were badly 
rain soaked so that the wheat was 
sprouted. For purposes of compari- 
son, the wheat was of little value. 

But an experienced miller never 
admits defeat although he may have 
to bide his time. Let Mr. Cecka tell 
the story. He recounts: “I drove to 
Lonsdale, Minn., to see my old friend 
John Herda, a farmer of many years 
experience in planting wheat. Surely, 
I thought, he can build wheat stacks 
that will not get rain soaked and 
spoil the grain. He agreed to plant 
the wheat and carry out the test that 
failed us this year. He also suggested 
that we go even one step further and 
test three samples of wheat—first, 
the combine; second, stook-threshed, 
and third, stack-threshed late in the 
fall.” 

Why is Mr. Cecka doing all this? 
It’s because of a theory, a theory that 
has stayed with him all through his 
milling experience. Many changes 
have taken place in the past half cen- 
tury, he says. Things are done too 
fast. Too bad, he declares, that wheat 
and the handling of it has to be in- 
cluded. Flavor and good taste in 
bread can best be obtained from flour 
milled from wheat that was grown 
fully ripe in the field. Let nature 
take its course. Don’t try to beat it 
to the punch, he declares. 

Mr. Cecka speaks his mind thus: 
“In the old days, wheat to a farmer 
was a sacred thing. He would never 
cut it until it was golden ripe, and 
then he would cut it with a binder, 
tie it into bundles, set it upright into 
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stooks of eight bundles each with one 
for the cap. He would let those 
stooks set out in the field for sev- 
eral weeks to dry out, and then 
he would pick them up and put 
them into large stacks, and never 
thresh his wheat till late in the fall, 
or till the wheat had gone through 
sweat, called stack-cured. This, to my 
way of thinking, gave nature a 
chance to put in that little something 
called flavor and good taste in bread. 
There’s no substitute for it. Nature 
and speed will not mix.” 

What happens today? Mr. Cecka 
continues: “Today we are in a high 
speed era. The farmer goes into his 
field with a combine, and he does not 
stop for a low spot where the wheat 
may not be quite ripe. He hauls this 
wheat to the mill and the miller will 
have it in his mix at once. Wheat in 
that condition will not store. If he 
puts it in storage, it will heat over- 
night. Therefore, he is limited in the 
amount he can take in. But that does 
not stop the farmer. He keeps his 
combine going day and night and 
dumps the wheat in a pile out in the 
open field, and leaves it there for sev- 
eral weeks with the hope that it will 
dry out enough so he can bring it in. 
Even then this wheat is put into stor- 
age, and very often it will start to 
heat and it has to be transferred to 
another tank to cool it down.”’ 

Tom, the old time miller, says in- 
dignantly: “Compare that with stack- 
cured wheat for grade and quality.” 

Again Mr. Cecka: “This does not 
mean that the farmer should go back 











to the horse and buggy days. But the 
least he can do would be to cut his 
wheat with a binder, keep it off the 
ground, put it up in stooks, and let 
it dry out for a while before thresh- 
ing. It has always been my conten- 
tion that stack-cured wheat flour 
makes the best bread. This may 
sound a bit old fashioned but it is 
based on actual facts. It has always 
seemed to me that if you try to 
hasten the maturity of a wheat grain, 
then you are asking for poor quality. 
There is one sure way to increase 
the consumption of bread, and that is 
better flavor and taste. Only nature 
can put those in provided we give it 
a chance.” 


eee 
THE BREAD BAKER 


When vexations make us angry, 

Or there’s trouble anywhere, 

I have found a way to solve it 

Like the answer to a prayer: 

Just start some bread to have for 
lunch, 

Work off your ire with every punch 

While kneading bread! 


All your fury, all your tension 

Vanish like the setting sun, 

No unhappiness left over 

If the kneading is well done. 

Now bake the bread. Complete the 
spell. 

There’s benediction in the smell 

Of baking bread! 


Stella Lavina Olson 
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“Ves, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “I’m a right firm believer in forgivin’ 
our debtors, an’ I allow I try as hard as a body can to live up to what I’m askin’ the Lord to do for me. But 
I jes’ naturally don’t get away with it, an’ they’s = 
couldn’t ever get soft towards ef’n I tried an’ 
endurable to me is right around Christmas, 
ever thing, my hatin’ power gets down to mighty 
Christmas is to blame for my losin’ a heap of 
reckon a feller does feel better cleanin’ up 
wouldn’t wonder ef’n the Lord didn’t kind 
way that’s the way I feel about it when 
porch to knock out my pipe and take a 
weather’s goin’ to be like. An’ there, off 
moon shinin’ on it, an’ the white road 
quiet an’ kind of contented lookin’; an’ I 
of all the days we’ve gone along together 
an’ how I know we're goin’ to keep on / 
eo into the house, I’ll likely say to Mis’ “ 
gettin’ on, but we’ve had a right good time 
reckon we’re both about as good as it is.” 
think it’s right nice of you, Andy, puttin’ me first like you do when you say something about me an’ the mill.” 


QPL EMRE LOD LOO LOS LO LEO CLO LEOCLEO LOS LE CLE TE SLE OLE CLE LE CLOSE LEO LEO: 


eet. Fetchit, “Well, mama, us three are all 
an’ the old mill looks as hale as you an’ me, an’ | 
An’ Mis’ Fetchit, like as not’ll say: 


folks about here in these hills right now | 
tried. The only time that they’re even half 
when on account of the wreaths an’ bells an’ 
nigh nothin’. Lookin’ back, it seems to me that 
dislikes I was plumb fond of. Still an’ all, | 
his bitternesses that way onct a year; an’ | 
of plan it that way from the start.” Any- 
sometimes of a night, I step out on the 
look at the sky to see what the 
| down a ways in the trees, with the 
windin’ by, I can see the old mill 
can’t some way keep from thinkin’ 
an’ what good friends we’ve been 
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THE GREAT WHEAT MONOPOLY 

RATUITOUS advice on what to do and what 
G not to do about the farm problem has been 
offered in extenso to Secretary Benson of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, in an open letter re- 
leased to the press simultaneously by Paul 
de Hevesy, a former Hungarian diplomat, member 
of the Wheat Advisory Committee in London and 
permanent delegate to the League of Nations, 
now in retirement but with a keen eye on the 
position of agriculture throughout the world. Mr. 
de Hevesy’s views of governmental interferences 
with the laws of supply and demand as they ad- 
versely affect the consumer were a subject of 
recent comment upon this page. He is severely 
critical of the International Wheat Agreement, 
of which he takes an extremenly dim view. In 
his opinion Great Britain was right in withdrawing 
from the agreement last year, and will and should 
stay out when an attempt is made to renew the 
agreement. Mr. de Hevesy’s position on IWA is 
rationalized in these quotations from his letter 
to Secretary Benson: 

“The International Wheat Agreement provides 
for a maximum price of $2.05 and a minimum 
price of $1.55 bu. for No. 1 Northern Manitoba 
(at Fort William) and for other grades in pro- 
portion. The price at which Canada exports this 
wheat (f.o.b. Fort William) is $1.72. Within the 
International Wheat Agreement, the United 
States exports its wheat at the same prices as 
Canada, with differences only for quality and posi- 
tion. The aim of the chief wheat-exporting coun- 
tries is apparently that all wheat prices (c.i-f. 
Europe) should be approximately the same, with 
differences only for quality. This price policy 
renders the agreement ineffective. When it was 
concluded, the belief was that competitive prices 
between the maximum and the minimum would 
move freely on the open market. In the principal 
wheat-exporting countries, however, this free 
movement has been prevented by governmental 
price-fixing. 

“In spite of the unprecedented surpluses that 
embarrass all wheat-exporting countries, the min- 
imum price of $1.55 has still not been reached 
except in Australia and France, which, however, 
export only soft wheat. The obligation upon those 
importing countries which signed the Agreement 
to take up their import quotas—an obligation that 
comes into force as soon as the minimum price 
is reached—cannot be invoked because the ex- 
porting governments continue to keep prices of 
strong wheat above the minimum. It is, partly 
at least, by reason of this policy on the part of 
the wheat-exporting countries that the traditional 
wheat-importing countries still. prefer, in spite 
of their high costs of production, to gruw as 
much wheat as they can. In defiance of every 
sound principle of a competitive world economy, 
too large a part of their resources is beinz thus 
reserved for wheat-production. 

“In the exporting countries there will soon be 
as much surplus wheat unsold in store as cor- 
responds to two years’ import requirements of 
the whole world. Since the minimum price has 
still not been reached, how many years’ import 
requirements will have to accumulate in store be- 
fore it is reached? 

“The most formidable monopoly in the world 
is that of the principal wheat-exporting countries, 
which maintain artificially high prices for wheat 
and, through its effect on other farm prices, for 
other foodstuffs. It is true that in recent years 
wages have risen everywhere; but, thanks to sci- 
entific progress, costs of production have been 
reduced in many instances even more than wages 
have been raised. In view of this circumstance 
and of the present enormous unsold world sur- 
pluses, not only of wheat, but also of maize, 
barley, oats, rice, sorghum, soya beans, sugar, but- 
ter, dried milk, cheese, some edible oils and other 
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foodstuffs, the prevailing high food prices are 
without justification. For storage costs alone of 
farm products the United States authorities have 
to face a daily bill of $1,000,000. In Canada on 
the farms to-day growers must be holding close 
on 1,000,000,000 bushels of all grain—wheat, oats, 
barley and rye. 

“The high prices paid to the farmers in many 
countries can be attributed to their organized 
electoral strength; and many industrial strikes 
are undoubtedly due more to high prices than 
to low wages. The whole world would benefit if 
the U.S. and the United Kingdom, the greatest 
food-exporter and the greatest food-importer in 
the world, were to return, by gradual and care- 
fully devised stages, to a free and competitive 
economy and an open market. 

“The enemies of economic freedom contend 
that the prices of farm products, if not fixed, are 
subject to violent fluctuations. But there is no 
reason to assume that, if economic freedom were 
to prevail, either world demand or world supply 
in the principal farm products would vary much 
from year to year. Consequently, the prices of 
these products would not vary much either. 

“It is true that the prices of agricultural 
products underwent sharp fluctuations in the 
thirties. Industrial prices fluctuated much less 
from year to year; but industrial output and 
employment were subject to considerable fluctua- 
tions. There has never been large-scale unemploy- 
ment in agriculture; instead, prices have risen and 
fallen. As it can reasonably be anticipated that 
output and employment in industry will remain at 
a high and stable level, there is no ground for 
expecting, in a world in which agricultural prices 
are not fixed, a repetition of the yearly fluctua- 
tions that occurred in these prices before the 
war. As for short-term fluctuations, the futures 
market will provide an effectual insurance against 
them. 

“Who—individual, committee, or government- 
would dare to suggest that he or they can judge 
better than the totality of producers and con- 
sumers what can and should be produced? And 
who would dare to judge not only what the people 
wish to consume, but also the measure of sacri- 
fice that they are willing and able to make for 
acquiring some of these commodities in preference 
to others? 

“Necessary as it may be in times of emer- 
gency, the control of prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and indeed of any product, is not only harm- 
ful in its quantitative effects, but also inconsistent 
with the peace-time activities of democratic na- 
tions. For the free and open market provides an 
international ballot by which millions of con- 
sumers are continually casting votes for or 
against millions of competing goods. Prices—thus 
maintained, raised, or lowered—regulate both pro- 
duction and consumption. Since these votes ex- 
press individual preferences, the free and open 
market—in sharp contrast to the controlled mar- 
ket of the dictatorial system—represents rule by 
the people themselves.” 


Mr. de Hevesy undoubtedly is right in suppos- 
ing that Mr. Benson is aware of the facts of which 
he is thus reminded and the great economic 
truths illuminated by them, but can he put them 
into a policy which will not be obscured by the 
social and political philosophies which apparently 
must frame all programs for agriculture? 
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DEFLATING A DIET DEVICE 


ON-CALORIC and low-caloric foods have 

been going strong in reducing-diet circles. 
Except when they can be justified as a medical 
prophylactic, they serve as a convenient device 
to indulge the palate and at the same time fool 
the god of obesity. 

Sugar has been among the basic foods subject 
to attack on the calorie front, but it now finds 
a defender in the person of Dr. Frederick J. 
Stare, chairman of the department of nutrition 
in the New York Academy of Medicine and vice 
chairman of the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council. Speaking on “The 
Nutritional Problems of Advancing Age” at the 
28th annual graduate fortnight of the New York 
Academy, Dr. Stare reported that a study made 
among 247 obese persons by Harvard University 
showed that the use of noncaloric sweeteners 
and artificially sweetened foods “is of no par- 
ticular value in a reducing program.” 

Two groups of heavy-weights at Harvard were 
questioned about their use of non-caloric sweet- 
eners and artificially sweetened products. The first 
group was composed of 147 obese persons who 
were subjects in a study of the effectiveness—or 
lack of effectiveness—of various reducing pro- 
grams. The second group consisted of 100 obese 
patients referred to the nutrition clinic of the 
Peter Bent ‘Brigham Hospital in Boston. 

“Of the total number studied, 105 were using 
or had used non-caloric sweeteners and/or arti- 
ficially sweetened products,” Dr. Stare said. “About 
one-half of those in Group 1 were using these 
products. The subjects’ weights before the weight 
reduction program and at the end of the three- 
year follow-up study were tabulated. Sixty-five 
percent of both groups (users and non-users) had 
at some time during this three-year period lost 
some weight. No significant difference in weight 
loss between those who had used non-caloric 
sweeteners and those that had not was apparent. 
It was also found that the length of time the 
products were used did not alter the weight 
change pattern. 

In the hospital study, 33 were users of non- 
caloric sweeteners, 22 of whom reported they had 
either gained weight or their weight remained 
the same. 

Calling attention to the many studies con- 
ducted by Harvard on obesity during the past 
10 years, Dr. Stare said that there are many 
aspects of the overweight problem yet unknown 
or little understood. “Preventive aspects of weight 
control should be stressed,” he said. 

These “do's” and “don'ts” were listed by Dr. 
Stare as of practical importance in dealing with 
the problem: 

1. Prevention is better than treatment. 


2. Early treatment is better than late treat- 
ment. 

3. Parents should set good examples. 

4. Use the bathroom scales, weekly or monthly, 
and keep a written record. 

5. Eat three meals a day—a good breakfast- 
eat in the daytime, not at night. 

6. Eat slowly. This allows the blood sugar to 
rise and satisfy the appetite before it is time for 
“seconds.” 

7. Cut down on the total food. It is not neces- 
sary to eliminate any single food. 

8. Take your choice between cocktails and 
dessert. 

9. If necessary, use scientific nibbles to help 
curb your appetite. 

10. Mild to moderate daily exercise is helpful. 

No. 7 in the list, in view of the diet-crank 
tribulations of wheat flour, can be singled out as 
of paramount significance to the long-suffering 
breadstuffs world. 
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Canadian Review ... 





The Millers, Too 


Though wheat surplus problems 
bring forth a spate of words, con- 
demnatory and defensive, depending 
upon which side of the fence the 
speaker sits, little is said about the 
plight of the flour milling industry 
in Canada. 

Speaking for the industry recently 
was H. Norman Davis, president of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and 
chairman of the Canadian National 
Millers Assn. Mr. Davis told the an- 
nual meeting of his company recently 
that the clouded international wheat 
situation has created a highly com- 
petitive state of affairs in the milling 
industry. Give-away wheat programs, 
subsidies on flour exports, rates of 
exchange, government controls and 
other obstacles to free trade in vari- 
ous countries have contributed to the 
difficulties of doing business in what 
have been traditional markets. 

Dealing with the U.K., Canada’s 
most important flour outlet, Mr. 
Davis said there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in mill ownership of 
bakeries, as well as agreements with 
certain large independents for local 
flour supplies which have cut down 
shipments of flour from Canada seri- 
ously. 

So long as wheat surpluses exist it 
is certain, Mr. Davis asserted, that 
intensive competitive pressures will 
continue, especially in the domestic 
market where the potential capacity 
is three times that of consumption. 
This is the reason, he said, why ex- 
port markets are so vital. 

Mr. Davis pinpointed a danger. 
Dealing with the cutback in the sale 
of Canadian flour overseas, he said: 
“This, I feel, is bound to have its 
equal effect on our wheat sales as 
Canadian flour provides competition 
that makes it necessary for mills of 
other countries to use Canadian 
wheat in their grist.” 

Canadian flour, as Mr. Davis has 
frequently stressed, has spearheaded 
the sales of Canadian wheat in many 
markets for the home millers have 
had to buy the top Canadian grades 
to meet the competition. There is a 
danger that the advantage may be 
lost. 


Facing Competition 


How is Ogilvie facing the changed 
circumstances? The A . 
Davis reported, has diversified its in- 
terest over the years in order to be- 
come as indepenednt of the export 
business as possible. This has been 
planned to make the greatest use of 
the basic products of the mills since 
the company is essentially and in fact 
a flour, feed and cereal milling busi- 
ness. 

This diversification is taking many 
forms. Ogilvie has substantial inter- 
ests in bakeries in both Eastern and 
Western Canada and these provide 
good volume outlets. Ogilvie, Mr. 
Davis said, was the first flour milling 
company in Canada to enter the cake 
mix field and the mixes enjoy popular 
demand. He commented: “Competi- 
tors, however, quickly climbed on the 
band wagon and the past year has 
seen two powerful American firms 
enter this market in Canada.” 

In 1946, Ogilvie started to manu- 
facture wheat, starch and gluten at 
Fort William. This has been a suc- 
cessful operation and has provided 


substantial business for flour from 
the company’s western plants. It has 
also created a new use for Canadian 
wheat. The latest development is the 
extension of the operation in the 
manufacture of monosodium gluta- 
mate from the gluten and this plant 
is now being brought into operation. 
The industry is new to Canada. 

In the baby food business which the 
company entered in 1951 in partner- 
ship with the Gerber Products Co. 


‘in the U.S., the basic ingredients in 


Gerber cereals are products of the 
Ogilvie flour and cereal mills. This 
business is steadily gaining, Mr. Davis 
revealed. 


Freight Costs 


The high cost of shipping wheat 
from the Canadian prairies to over- 
seas customers has been highlighted 
in a report presented by the Canadian 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
commissioners say that ocean trans- 
portation costs have more than tre- 
bled since the period 1933-38 while 
all other costs, except rail shipments, 
are also higher. 

The average cost of moving wheat 
from a mid-prairie point to the U.K. 
via St. Lawrence ports was 65.5¢ bu. 
during the past season of navigation. 


From the same central point, the 
cost through Pacific ports was 68.8¢ 
bu. 

Scott, Sask., was selected as the 
representative point where rail freight 
costs were the same for shipments 
of wheat to the Lakehead or the 
Pacific. Cut-off date in determining 
average shipping costs for the season 
of navigation was Sept. 30. 

The average cost of shipping wheat 
from Scott to the U.K. during the 
1933-38 period was 33.6¢ bu. through 
the Lakehead and 33.8¢ through Pa- 
cific coast ports. 

Continuing its examination of costs 
in the season just ended, the board 
found that interior handling costs at 
4.5¢ bu. and rail freight cost at 13.8¢ 
were the same whether the wheat 
was intended for shipment through 
the Lakehead or Pacific coast. On 
grain shipped east, Lakehead fobbing 
was 2.469¢ bu. and lake transporta- 
tion 14.598¢. Seaboard fobbing at the 
west coast was 2.627¢ bu. 

Higher ocean transportation costs 
from the west coast to Britain off- 
set any advantage gained to this 
point. Ocean transportation on wheat 
from the west coast was 47.857¢ bu., 
but from the east coast, only 30.13¢. 


WHEAT MEETING FOR 
OTTAWA 


OTTAWA—The next meeting, the 
third of the series, between wheat 
officials of the U.S. and Canadian gov- 
ernments will be held in Ottawa 
during January. The first two meet- 
ings took place in Washington. Both 
countries are attempting, by across- 
the-table talks, to smooth out differ- 
ences that have developed from the 
heavy surpluses of wheat held by 
both countries and the unorthodox 
methods used by the U.S. to move 
wheat into consumer outlets. Top 
Canadian officials are not letting up 
on their criticism of U.S. give-away 
plans but the meetings will not 
change policies. The purpose is to 
exchange information only. 





New Elewator 


Another grain elevator is to be 
built at Port Stanley, Ont., with a 
capacity of 350,000 bu. It will be 
erected over the federal government’s 
warehouse to provide access to the 
dockside and adjacent to the existing 
grain terminal. 

The building will consist of 14 steel 
and concrete silos extending 80 ft. 
above the rooftop of the warehouse. 
Piers through the warehouse will sup- 
port the silos. 

The new elevator will bring the 
capacity of the Lake Erie grain ter- 
minal to 480,000 bu. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Duteh Flour 
Problems 


The upward tendency of American 
flour prices on the Netherlands mar- 
ket is causing some concern about 
the immediate prospects of trade. 

U.S.-milled flour has commanded a 
market under decontrolled conditions, 
despite the intensive efforts of the 
home millers, because of its better 
quality. But the price factor is now 
looming all-important. For one thing, 
freight rates are up. For Gulf ship- 
ment, after December and running 
through January and February the 
quoted rate has gone to 75¢ 100 Ib. 
from 70¢. 

Complicating the position are the 
obvious price-war tactics of the home 
mills. This is symptomatic of the situ- 
ation in all countries where there is 
strong domestic milling industry but 
in Holland right now it is particu- 
larly pronounced. The small bakers 
find themselves in a position to get 
domestic patent flour at a price con- 
siderably Jower than the imported 
quantities and there is a noticeable 
tendency to take advantage of this 
despite any quality differential ap- 
parent. Who can blame them? But 
it could go hard with the importing 
trade if the situation lasts several 
months. 

The home millers’ strategy is not 
entirely aimed at the importing trade. 
As elsewhere, part of the campaign 
is directed at getting rid of some of 
the smaller mills which provide smal! 
but dangerous competition. 

The larger mills are receiving some 
assistance from the government, 
though it is unintentional on the 
part of officialdom, in maintaining 
their low prices. The mills can still 
buy a portion of their requirements 


at government auctions, out of re- 
serve stocks now being dispersed. 
These stocks are being sold at prices 
well below world values. As there 
are only five or six main buyers, the 
leading mills, they can dictate the 
price. When the government refuses 
to release wheat at a ridiculously low 
price, the only result is that the cost 
of storage for the taxpayer mounts. 
When the same buyers come back to 
the next auction they invariably get 
what they want at the price they 
want. 


Unhealthy Situation 


Right now, to an outside observer, 
there seems to be some doubt wheth- 
er the present prices charged by the 
Dutch millers can be economical. 
Many ex-millers in several parts of 
the world, including North America, 
could tell the Dutchmen stories of 
disaster resulting from such policies. 
Moreover, protracted competition of 
this nature can do irreparable dam- 
age to a country’s economy. Cheap 
flour now does not mean cheap flour 
for ever and if the competition goes 
to the wall, a monopoly with all its 
attendant evils is created. 

The creeping paralysis of socialism, 
so evident in international circles to- 
day, never thinks about bread tomor- 
row, but lives only for the hour and 
the cheapest loaf today. There is 
every reason to hope that the emi- 
nently sensible government of the 
Netherlands will not allow itself to 
be caught in the monopoly trap. 


Belgium Competition 


A trade source says there is evi- 
dence that the Belgium millers are 
seeking to take a more important 
share of world export markets. Al- 


ready the major exporters—the U.S., 
Canada and Australia—-are having to 
meet the bids of millers in Germany, 
Holland, Austria, Scandinavia, France 
and Italy, for what export business 
is going. Because of lower labor costs 
and other factors the foreign bids 
are often well below those of the 
traditional suppliers. It is small con- 
solation to a miller to be told that 
greater activity by overseas millers 
creates a demand for their countries’ 
better grades of wheat, for the com- 
peting mills must use this to take 
some, at least, of the business. 

Yet there is a lot of flour milled 
throughout the world from the cheap- 
er grades. And now the Belgian mill- 
ers are reported to be heavy buyers 
of the lower grades, presumably with 
an eye on the cheaper flour market. 
Caveat emptor. Flour importing coun- 
tries will get onJy what they pay for. 


Cuban Trade 


Although Cuban import licenses for 
wheat and flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent permit the entry of 223,- 
000 tons, actual arrivals were almost 
22,000 tons below this figure in 1954. 
Indications are that the same situa- 
tion will obtain in the current year. 

The decline in imports, apparent 
since 1952, is attributed by the For- 
eign Agricultural Service of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to the 
lowering of consumer purchasing 
power as a result of the successive 
cutbacks in sugar production follow- 
ing the record outturn of that year. 
Some of the decline in flour imports, 
too, is due to the start-up of Cuba's 
one and only flour mill. 

In 1954, about 58% of the wheat 
equivalent was imported in the form 
of flour and the remainder as wheat 
for processing in the mill. 
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Spencer Kellogg Net 
Profit Shows Big 
Rise Over Year Ago 


BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., reported its net profit for 
the first quarter of its fiscal year 
ended Nov. 19 exceeded the com- 
pany’s earnings-in the entire pre- 
vious fiscal year ended Aug. 27. 

Howard Kellogg, Jr., president, 
cautioned, however, that “hand-to- 
mouth” buying by certain users of 
our end products precludes determin- 
ation of future earnings at this time.” 

Net profit in the latest period 
amounted to $390,405, equal to 32¢ a 
share. This compared with $326,149, 
or 27¢ a share in the preceding en- 
tire fiscal year when losses in certain 
quarters reduced total earnings. 

Net sales in the latest period to- 
taled $22,645,727 compared with $24,- 
437,296 a year earlier, when earnings 
amounted to $351,607, equal to 29¢ 
a share. 

“Soybean operations early this fall 
were on a fairly satisfactory basis,” 
Mr. Kellogg said. “Flaxseed crush- 
ing remains healthy. Raw materials 
in both instances are in plentiful sup- 
ply, contrasted with the lack of soy- 
beans in processors’ hands a year ago. 

“Our new research center in sub- 
urban Cheektowaga is now function- 
ing as a completed unit. We look for- 
ward to the accomplishments of this 
important phase of our continuous 
efforts to maintain our leadership in 
the field of vegetable oils and their 
co-products.” 


eee. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
8 Toronto Street 


1 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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October Flour Exports 


From Vancouver Up 


VANCOUVER—An increased vol- 
ume of flour for the Philippine Islands 
was mainly responsible for heavier 
exports from this port during Octo- 
ber. The total was 260,318 bbl. which 
compares with 211,283 bbl. the pre- 
vious month. For the first ten months 
of the year clearances amounted to 
2,271,387 bbls. 

Shipments to the Philippines in 
October were up to 173,750 bbls., an 
increase of more than 65,000 bbls. 
compared with September. Clear- 
ances to other countries were: West 
Indies 29,263; Central America 19,- 
396; Hong Kong 10,630; Straits Set- 
tlements 6,943; Thailand 6,175; Japan 
6,010; Panama 3,314; West Africa 
2,431; Colombia 2,295; South Sea Is- 
lands 61 and Denmark 50 bbls. 
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Feed Committee of 


GFDNA Completed 


ST. LOUIS—E. B. Evans, presi- 
dent of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. announces completion 
of the membership of the National 
Feed Committee. This committee 
principally represents the feed retail- 
er and the smaller feed manufacturer. 

Frank Heffelfinger II of King Mi- 
das Mills, Minneapolis, is the com- 
mittee chairman. Other members are 
William A. Burrell of Jas. A. Bur- 
rell & Sons, Inc., St. Louis; Charles 
S. Force of Little Bros., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; A. C. Koch of the Breese 
Grain Co., Breese, Ill.; James A. Ol- 
son of the Davenport Elevator Co., 
West Bend, Iowa; Richard Serkland 
of the Grain Products Co., St. James, 
Minn.; R. E. Wendland of the Wend- 
land Grain Co., Temple, Texas; Ker- 
mit Wagner of Wagner Mills, Inc., 
Schuyler, Neb., and Leon McCorkle 
of the Waldo Supply Co., Waldo, Ohio. 

This committee works closely with 
E. G. Cherbonnier of St. Louis, na- 
tionally known feed consultant and 
editor of Feed & Feeding Digest, a 
semi-monthly bulletin from the 
GFDNA. 
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V.C. Dean to Manage 


New Nutrena Division 


MINNEAPOLIS — Vern C. Dean 
has been named manager of the 
newly created Peoria division of Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc., it was announced 
this week by J. C. North, president. 

Nutrena has one of America’s most 
modern feed mills under construc- 
tion at 66 Sanger St. in Peoria. Pro- 
duction at this mill is scheduled to 
begin early next summer. 

Mr. Dean, who is 37, moves into 
his new post with a long. record of 
management responsibility for Nu- 
trena. For the past 1% years he has 
been a special assistant to the presi- 
dent, working with a variety of com- 
pany projects. Prior to that he spent 
six years as manager of Nutrena’s 
dog food division. 

Mr. Dean is an alumnus of the 
University of Kansas. His home town 
was Clifton, Kansas, and he was a 
long-time resident of Kansas City 
before moving to Minneapolis in 1953. 
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Dow Chemical Opens 
New Buffalo Office 


MIDLAND, MICH. — The Dow 
Chemical Co. has announced the open- 
ing of a sales office in downtown Buf- 
falo at 70 Niagara St. to service a 
territory that covers a_ substantial 
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part of New York state, extending 
east to and including Utica. It also 
will serve a 10-county section of 
northwest Pennsylvania. 

Establishment of the new office, 
Dow's 16th located in major cities 
throughout the U.S., is in line with 
the company’s over-all program to 
broaden sales activities for improved 
service to markets in growing indus- 
trial areas, Donald Williams, vice 
president and director of sales, said. 

Manager of the office is Eugene L. 
Martinez, who was advanced to the 
post after nearly 10 years as general 
chemicals salesman with the com- 
pany’s office in New York City. 

The sales staff includes two chemi- 
cals salesmen, Seward H. Mott, Jr., 
and Gerald L. Mitchell, and four 
plastics salesmen. 


Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityfiour’’ 


Adelaide 





MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


MITEL 
WINNIPEG ANAD‘A 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 














EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the naine 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


December 20, 1955 





Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
from a week ago. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.25@6.35; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $5.60@5.65, standard $5.50@ 


J.J, 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet, with prices practically the 
same as the previous week. Shipping 
directions were only fair. 


Central West 


Chicago: Seasonal dullness envel- 
oped the flour market in the central 
states during the week ending Dec. 
17. Total volume of sales fell off to 
around 25% of five-day milling capac- 
ity, as compared to 40 to 45% the 
preceding week. The slump was not 
entirely unexpected, since the Christ- 
mas season ordinarily is slow. 

Directions, however were coming 
in at a fairly good pace, indicating 
that buyers wish to get the flour out 
and avoid carrying charges. Traders 
noted that a 10¢ sack advance in 
spring wheat flour, effective the 
morning of Dee. 19, failed to arouse 
much buyer interest. Soft wheat flour 
orders consisted mainly of cracker 
and cookie types, with an occasional 
order of blended and cake flours. 
Family flour directions were fair to 
good. 

Quotations Dec. 17: Spring top 
patent $6.20@6.35, standard $6.15@ 
6.25, clear $5.80@6.05; hard winter 
short $5.90@6.05, 95% patent $5.80@ 
6, clear $5.39@5.70; family flour 
$7.65; soft winter short $6.97@7.12, 
standard $6.15@6.42, clear $5.30@ 
5.41. 

St. Louis: Extreme dullness pre- 
vailed in the flour business last week, 
with bookings running at about 25% 
of capacity. Mills do not expect any 
improvement until after the holidays. 
Shipping directions were slow. 

Clears and low grades were in light 
demand. Demand for packaged goods 
continued excellent. 

Quotations Dee. 16: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.50, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6. In 100-lb. 
papers: Bakers, cake $6.95, pastry 
$5.20, soft straights $5.40, clears 
$4.95; hard winter short patent $6.15, 
standard $6, clears $5.35; spring short 
$6.75, standard $6.65, clears $6.45. 


East 


Buffalo: There was a fair amount 
of coverage made in spring wheat 
flour last week. A 5¢ decline in prices 
last week, coupled with an 8¢ drop in 
the preceding week made price levels 
attractive to buyers. The weakness in 
the market was caused principally by 
a drop in premiums. 

It wasn’t a big push, however, but 
a spotty affair, consisting of small 
lots and a car or two here or there. 
The overall coverage averaged 30 
days and was made by users who 
are approaching the end of their last 
booking. 

There are many buyers who still 
have a substantial backlog of flour. 
Others may be withholding their 
commitments until after the first of 
the year, when flour business some- 


times turns dull and prices weaken 
because of lack of demand. 

Kansas wheat flour was off 6¢ on 
light sales. 


There were very few sales of clear 


flours and prices were unchanged. 

Cake flour was unchanged but pas- 
try flour was off 5¢. There was very 
little activity in either type of flour. 

Shipping directions of local baker- 
ies are holding up well and their 
retail sales continue good. 

There was a little more activity in 
the export market last week. Moder- 
ate amounts of flour were sold to the 
Americas, with Venezuela the most 
consistent buyer. Smaller amounts 
were sold to the British Honduras. 

Mill running time was curtailed a 
little last week and output was be- 
low a week earlier but slightly above 
a year ago. 

Quotations Dec. 16: Spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.25@7.30, short 
$6.80@6.85, standard $6.75, straight 
$6.70, first clear $6.53@6.61; hard 
winter short $6.59@6.78, standard 
$6.49@6.58, first clear $628, soft 
winter short patent $7.49@7.76, 
standard $6.94@7.06, straight $5.86G 
5.90, first clear $5.11@5.20. 

New York: Buyer interest at the 
mill level for all types of bakery 
flour continued light here last week. 
Jobbers reported moving moderate 
quantities to the smaller bakeries in 
anticipation of holiday business. 

Business was confined generally to 
necessary small lots for immediate 
and nearby. The tendency of most 
buyers was to depend upon balances 
as long as possible. Mill representa- 
tives reported that balances are suf- 


ficient to carry over into next month. 

It is expected that buying activity 
will remain slow for the next two 
or three weeks unless substantial 
price incentives develop. Many bak- 
ers and jobbers are expected to re- 
vert to hand-to-mouth replacing un- 
til prices more attractive to them 
materialize. 

Buyers’ lack of confidence was said 
to be caused partly by the belief that 
farmer selling may become more ac- 
tive early in the new year and also 
from the awareness of heavy reserve 
supplies. Upturns in wheat futures 
and firmness in cash premiums failed 
to change this attitude. 

Family flour balances were report- 
ed approaching low levels. An im- 
provement was noted in necessary re- 
placements. Any substantial price in- 
crease is expected to be accompanied 
by a large volume of business. 

Mill efforts were directed generally 
toward obtaining directions. In most 
instances directions on bakery flours 
were reported to be fair. Family flour 
directions continued at a brisk pace. 

Quotations Dec. 15: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.17@7.27, 
standard patent $662@6.72, clears 
$6.60@680; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.65, standard patent $6.35 
@6.45; soft winter high ratio $6.40@G 
7.60, straights $5.50@5.80. 

Boston: With the exception of hard 
winters, most types of flour tended 
lower in the Boston flour market last 
week. Springs averaged about 5¢ 
lower, with the exception of first 
clears which held unchanged. Hard 
winters bobbed around in an erratic 
fashion, showing early weakness and 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1955-56 
Through Dec. 9, 1955 


(1,000 Metric Tons 
Importing 
countries— 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Ceylon 
Costa Rica 


ra —U.8. 
Wheat 


Flour Wheat 





Ecuador ........- 2.0 
Egypt 
El Salvador 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 


Indonesia 
Treland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 





Netherlands ...... 22.5 56.1 2, 6 
New Zealand ..... ‘ 





Nicaragua 
PIOCMOF 225 v'cie's 6000 
Peru 
Philippines 
Portugal ‘ 
Saudi Arabia .... nee 6 
BPOID 2 cciiseesess- 27.0 

Switzerland 


South Africa ..... 2 
Vatican City 
Venezuela ........ 7 50 
Yugoslavia 





Totals 


Australia 
Flour 


533.2 299.7 263.3 198.5 


1 Wheat Equivalent) 

-—Canada— -—Totals Combined 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F1. 
26.0 rh 26.0 - 26.0 
62.9 14.2 71.5 19.5 91.0 
o* o* 136.9 136.9 
7.1 eos 14.9 14.9 
6.2 7.2 30.0 49.8 79.8 
1 4.3 ‘ 9.8 10.0 
6.0 m 8.0 8.0 
2.6 8 11 12.4 
189.0 es 421.2 421.2 
. \ 63.0 63.0 
7 5 2.9 3.4 
7.8 be 25.0 25.0 
.4 1.1 4.4 
** ee 2 4 
° 67 67.2 
42.8 61.4 61.4 
3 20.9 20.9 
69.2 69.2 
148.2 282.9 282.9 
. . . 1 ° 
3» be 7.9 7.9 

1 PT 
des 12.4 12. 
24.8 3.0 49.9 9.1 109.0 
) 81.5 J 82.4 
3.0 es 8 8.5 
74.0 93.4 17.1 110.5 
2.1 + a 7.7 
Ps 9 
67.1 121.5 121.5 
6 1.8 40.4 11.6 52.0 
> a t 2.6 
27.0 27.0 
44.2 44.2 44.2 
137.2 165.7 165.7 
‘% ‘ 8.7 8.7 
° 41.6 7 92.3 93.0 
784.3 163.0 1,580.8 671.1 *2,261.9 


*Includes sales of 9.9 metric tons to Ceylon by France which is the only sale recorded 


by France, **Less than .100. 


then finally closing slightly higher for 
the week. Most grades of soft wheat 
flour were stable; the only type 
showing any price variation was east- 
ern soft wheat straights, which fin- 
ished 5¢ net lower on the outside 
of the price range. 

Buying interest in most types of 
flour continued to lag. Most operators 
were content to operate on a basis of 
hand-to-mouth, at the same time 
keeping inventories at a minimum. 
This group appeared to be fully confi- 
dent that better buying opportunities 
would be inevitable and thus held 
their respective commitments to an 
absolute minimum. While springs 
were testing the low level of the 
current year, it did not seem to pro- 
mote any trading interest beyond ab- 
solute requirements. In hard winter 
wheat flours, trading interest was 
very light and was expected to con- 
tinue so until after the holiday sea- 
son. Most mill agents reported that 
inventory balances were sufficient to 
justify the current disinterest in the 
prevailing asking prices, but they 
also suggested that any appreciable 
decline would be certain to promote 
some buying activity. 

Quotations Dec. 17: Spring short 
patents $6.74@6.84, standards $6.64@ 
6.74, high gluten $I7.19@7.29, first 
clears $6.62@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.57@6.67, standards $6.37 
@6.47; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.52@5.82, high ratio $6.42@7.62; 
family $7.82. 

Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
apparently found. nothing in last 
week’s news developments to restore 
confidence in the local flour market, 
for dealings continued to reflect an 
almost-general disinterest. Mill rep- 
resentatives said they foresaw no im- 
provement in the situation until after 
the turn of the year unless there is a 
sudden revision in the price structure, 
and the indication was that it would 
take a rather wide change to bring it 
off for price ideas generally are well 
below latest mill postings. 

There was a 10¢ sack decline from 
the previous week in spring grades 
of flour, something which erased the 
upturn of the previous week. Hard 
winter users seemed to be deter- 
mined not to book additional amounts 
at this time, preferring to work off 
previously-acquired supplies and, in 
some cases, supplementing them with 
hand-to-mouth purchases. A _ strong 
feeling is reported in the bakery 
trade that the grain market will be 
under pressure in the early part of 
1956 when, it is expected, farmer 
marketings of wheat will increase. 

Quotations Dec. 17: Spring high 
gluten $7.25@7.35, short patent $6.75 
@6.85, standard $6.70@6.80, first 
clear $6.45@6.55; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.60, standard $6.25@ 
6.35, soft winter standard $5.15@5.25. 

Oklahoma City: Seasonal dullness 
prevails in both family and bakery 
flour, with buyers marking time until 
next year. Prices closed 20¢ higher 
on family and 5¢ lower on bakery. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 


points, Dec. 17: Carlots, family short 
patent $6.65@6.85, standard patent 
short patent 


$5.95@6.15; bakery 
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$5.90@6.00, 95% standard patent 
$5.80@6.90; straight grade $5.75@ 
5.85. Truck lots higher on all grades. 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales continue at 
a low ebb. The first of last week, 
when flour prices were the lowest, 
a few fill-in sales of springs and hard 
Kansas flour were made. One feature 
of the week was the conversion of 
some hard Kansas and soft wheat 
pastry and cake patents into springs. 
These commitments were made in 
July. 

Hopes are held here that if any 
sharp advances are made in flour 
prices this week and protection is 
given at old prices, some sales may 
result in both hard Kansas and spring 
patents as a few bakers in this area 
have said they wish to add to their 
commitments if prices are down. 

Pastry and cake flour commit- 
ments still extend in many cases un- 
til far into 1956 so an advance in 
cake flour failed to arouse any size- 
able buying last week, even though 
price protection was extended. 

Family flour sales are said to be 
moderately good for this period of 
the year, with directions in family 
flour also fairly good. In other flours, 
directions are said to be “only fair,” 
with only one broker saying his di- 
rections were “very good.” 

Quotations Dec. 17: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.20@6.40, medium 
patent $6.30@6.45, short patent $6.40 
@6.50; spring wheat standard pat- 
ent $6.52@6.68, medium patent $6.57 
@6.73, short patent $6.62@6.78, 
clears $6.50@6.80, high gluten $7.17 
@7.25; family patents, advertised 
brands $7.70, other brands $6.85@ 
7.38; pastry and cake flours $5.50@ 
7.48. 


South 

New Orleans: Flour business was 
decidedly inactive last week, with 
little interest being shown for other 
types of flour than northern springs, 
which reacted approximately 10¢ 
sack. Even at this recession in price, 
sales were of only moderate volume. 

Hard winters with a strengthening 
in cost, were not of interest to the 
trade,.except for buyers who con- 
sistently purchase for prompt to 30- 
day delivery. Higher costs in soft 
winters brought about practically 
stagnation in trade among cracker 
and cookie bakers, with the trade 
apparently satisfied to work against 
bookings. Cake flour sales were ex- 
ceedingly slow, although deliveries 
showed up slightly better. A similar 
situation existed in family flour busi- 
ness. 

Shipping directions were about as 
expected to good for this season. 
Stocks on hand continve to show a 
gradual reduction but are still quite 
sufficient to care for the present de- 
mand. 

Inquiries on export flour were fair- 
ly active, particularly from the Neth- 
erlands, but no business materialized. 
Latin American business consisted of 
only small amounts. 

Quotations Dec. 16, packed in 100- 


lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.10@6.20, 


standard $5.95@6.10, first clear $5@ 
5.35; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.40@6.60, standard $6.20@6.40, 
first clear $5.70@6.10, high gluten 
$6.75 @6.95; soft wheat short patent 
$5.60@5.90, straight $5.20@5.50, first 
clear $5.55@6, high ratio cake $5.95 
@6.40; Pacific Coast cake $6.75@7, 
pastry $6.15 @6.30. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Quotations Dec. 17: Fam- 
ily patent $7.80, bluestem $6.95, bak- 
ery $7.11, pastry $6.16. 
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Portland: Flour markets were quiet 
with the approach of tax time and 
the usual holiday dullness. Mill oper- 
ations have been lighter, reflecting 
the lack of both export and domestic 
bookings. Domestic buying is particu- 
larly slow, while export bookings are 
only moderate, reflecting the lack of 
a broad market. Interior mill opera- 
tions are slower than at terminals. 
Quotations Dec. 16: High gluten 
$7.21; all Montana $7.06; fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.23, bluestem bakers’ 
$7, cake $7.11, pastry $6.21, pie $5.91, 
whole wheat 100% $652, graham 
$5.89, cracked wheat $5.69. 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: During the 
week the government purchasing 
agency called for tenders on the gift 
flour for the British West Indies (see 
Northwestern Miller Nov. 29, 1955); 
the closing date is Dec. 20. Half of 
the appropriation will be expended 
on hard spring wheat flour, and the 
remainder on soft wheat flour. All 
the flour is to be packed in 5-lb. paper 
bags, 20 of such bags to be baled in 
a cotton cover. 

Quotations Dec. 17: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11@11.40 
bbl., less cash discounts, 98’s cottons, 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. Bakers’ $8 80 
@9.30 bbl., less cash discounts, pa- 
pers, mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

There was no great activity in 
winter wheat flour. Quotations Dec. 
17: $3.85, 100 Ib., f.a.s. Halifax in ex- 
port cottons. 

Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
were light, the increase in price not 
bringing forward the quantity of 
Wheat anticipated. Quotations Dec. 
17: $1.50@1.55 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
point, depending on rate. 

Winnipeg: Demand for flour has 
fallen off slightly with the holiday 
season, and mill run is a little easier. 
Prices are, however, holding steady. 
Export business for the week ended 
Dec. 15 was slightly higher at 141,- 
500 bbl., and 86,000 bbl. of this was 
Class 2 business. While confirmation 
was lacking, it was suggested thet a 
good share of this was for the U.K. 

Quotations, Dec. 17: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $10.60@11.20; second pat- 
ents $10.10@10.80, second patents to 
bakers $9.20@9.50. All prices cash 
carlots. 

Vancouver: Export volume: of flour 
sales out of this port last week was 
reported fairly quiet. Business gener- 
ally was confined to regular monthly 
orders with little evidence of forward 
buyig. 

The limited flour export business 
was reflected here in a tightening of 
the millfeed market. Quotations were 
up as much as $2 ton. 

In the domestic field the rush for 
the holiday trade is nearing an end, 
and sales have fallen back to normal 
levels. Prices are unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions: First patents $11.20 in jutes 
and $11.30 in 98’s cottons; bakers’ 
patents $9.40 in paper bags and $9.80 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade $13.50 and western cake flour 
$14.50. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Prices were about un- 
changed from a week earlier, with 
trade quiet. Fairly liberal offerings 
are being well cleaned up, with ship- 
ments east and some into-storage 
movement recently helping to relieve 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 








Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City {S8t. Louls Buffalo 
ee ere $...@... $6.25@7.60 $...@... $...@... $...@7.70 
Spring top patent 6,20 @6.35 coe one Ss se ot @.. y= ee 
Spring high gluten — ve 6.40@6.62 . eo -@.. 7.25 @7.30 
Mtn GHEE ac cdc vc vevobeccsesce's --@.. 6.00@6.22 pW. vse -@6.75 6.80@6.85 
Spring standard .........seeeeeee 6.15@6.25 5.90@6.1 oo @ one - @6.65 -»@6.75 
Spring straight ....cccscsesscess oes oes coe @ cee --@ -@.... ..-@6,70 
wins Great CleOe occ cscccccccuntew 5.80 @6.05 -@. coe @ oss -@6.45 6.53@6.61 
Hard winter family ..........++.: .--@7.65 @. 6.35 @7.25 --@7.60 ...@... 
Hard winter short ..........s00005 5.90@6.05 @. 5.75 @5.85 --@6.15 6.59@6.78 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.80@6.00 -@ 5.65 @5.70 -@6.00 6.49@6.58 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.39 @5.70 @. 4.50@4.75 - @5.35 @6.28 
Soft winter family .......... — .@. =F ee - @6.50 ++-@... 
Soft winter short patent ...... - 6.97@7.12 @. -@... -@... %749@7.76 
Soft winter standard ............. 6.15@6.42 a ~ for -@... 6,94 @7.06 
Soft winter straight ........-.+... con® one a --@... --@6.40 5.86@5.90 
Soft winter first clear ............ 5.30@5.41 o++@... -@... -@4.95 6.11@5.20 
Rye@ Geer, WRERS socciccwcce. 4.70@4.80 4.35@4.40 @ ees --@4.93 5.25@5.35 
ee GR, GI ss ow nbs Fi co cece 3.95@4.07 3.60@3.65 . --@4.18 4.50@4.60 
UE, BHTE |i 6 cate sdaee oc cece -@7.00 ...@... coe@... oo @ ase 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
oe Te errr rrr $...@7.80 $... oe $...@7.82 $...@7.70 §...@... 
Spring high giutem «20... .ccccees 7.17@7.27 7.25@7.35 7.19@7.29 7.17@7.25 6,.75@6.95 
oe ge, Ne err rere ee oon @ » 6.75@6.85 6.74@6.84 6.62@6.78 6.40@6.60 
Spring standard ....... 6.62@6.72 6.70@6.80  6.64@6.74 6.52@6.68 6.20@6.40 
Spring first clear 6.60@6.80 6.45@6.55 6.62@6.82 6.50@680 5.70@6,.10 
Hard winter short 6.55@6.65 6.50@6.60 6.57@6.67 6.40@6.50 6.10@6.20 
Hard winter standard ............ 6.35@6.45 6.25@6.35 6.37@6.47 6.20@6.40 5.95@6.10 
Hard winter first clear .......... a -.-@ . Pe Oe io ste we 5.00 @5.35 
Soft winter short patent .... we Pe soe ® vy. err -@ 5.60@5.90 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.50@5.80 ose ».52@5,.82 @... 5,20@5.60 
Soft winter standard ...........-. -@ 5.15 @5.25 @... @ fea xe 
Soft winter first clear ......... --@ os a -»+-@... 56.55@6.00 
mye Gote, WRG < ows igvnn ese cvies 56.10@5.20 6.15@5.25 -@. 5.00@5.10 o@ we. 
Rye four, dark . ....:esee0s- — ---@ @.. 4.25@4.35 coe @..- 
Gemoetina, bulk ..cccitswecssciose 7.67@7.82 a @ ses -@7.27 ee 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
wemiiy petes® «102s cceaens $...@7.80 Spring top patent ...$11.00@11.40 $10.60@11.20 
eS aa + -@6.95 Bakers . ciao e vex d . a ae 9.20@ 9.50 
Bakery eraG@es ...-.cscssess --- @7.11 Winter exportst -.-@ 3.85 5 wee 
POMRTT oc asvccanvevccashinawes ---@6.16 
*100-lb. papers. +100-1b. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers. 












































SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 









Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib 


Bran 


Standard 
Flour 


Red 


Bran 


dog 


Shorts 


Millr 


un 


midds 


midds. 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Chicago 
$42.00 @ 42.50 

‘ @ 42.50 
47.00 @ 48.00 
47.00 @ 48.00 


Kansas City 


$36.25 





36.75 @ 37.25 
coca e 


Minneapolis 


$38.00 @38.50 
38.50 @ 39.00 
41.00@ 41.50 

. @43.00 


St. Louis 


$40.75 @41 
40.75 @41 
a 
Bran 
. $56.00@57.00 


45.00 @ 48.00 


sacks, 


f.o.b. 


Buffalo 
$45.50@46.25 
44.00 @ 46.00 
47.00 @49.00 
17.00 @48.50 


Ft. Worth 


$43.00@ 


43.50 


@ 44.00 


a“ 


Shorts 
$56.00 @57.00 
46.00@50.00 


at indicated points: 


Boston 
. @54.00 
.@54.00 


Philadelphia 
$....@53.00 ¢§ 
@ 54.50 
a 
@ 66.50 
New Orleans Se 
$46.00@47.75 $. 
46.0040 47.50 o° 
Ds tae 
Middlings 


$60.00 @63.00 


50.004 


52.00 









aes 
@. 
attle 
@.. 

@ wx 
@ 43.00 





UNITED 


STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 










Visible supply of grain in the U.S 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), 


Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 


Afloat 


Duluth 


Afloat 


Enid 
Ft. 


Worth 


Galveston 


Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 
Afloat 


Oma 
Peor 


ha 
ia 


Philadelphia 


Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 


Lakes 


Toledo 


Totals 











Dec. 





10, 








r—Wheat—  -——Corn— -—Oats—, 
1965 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
4,984 5,148 911 2,836 761 3 
1,024 468 69 A a4 
20,003 17,086 4,409 6,800 2,554 3,130 
10,571 11,940 1,008 2,015 1,969 165 
14,603 11,881 11,278 10,211 3,768 2,34 
ise 1,452 1,214 947 157 eae 
28,140 . 111 3,470 4,642 2,967 
48,323 »f ; 19 - 
39,475 6, 1,310 193 613 372 
4,630 3,972 . _ 101 ° 
25,445 27,496 ee ood 
6,787 4,637 2,315 113 121 
34,194 37,161 2,131 480 134 
2,127 3,128 1,524 767 745 
29,734 29,976 1,635 5,623 5,379 
PT 1,337 989 s 133 
2,817 3,2 2,099 108 bow 
22,238 16,6 os bos ose 
19,364 17, 2,750 1,112 1,506 
1,810 1, 937 55 104 
1,933 2,83 970 429 2 
2,161 2,111 2,206 770 353 
19,508 18,923 2,249 1,666 206 
12,104 10,539 2,921 184 251 
31,987 22,411 ose es : 
28 125 ° 339 yn 
11,078 -» 4,080 ag 811 
. 395,326 368,638 47,120 47,098 


m—Rye— 
1955 1954 
“ 216 
5 e* 
1,024 683 
437 563 
2,743 6,893 
328 1,024 
1,280 764 
13 18 
187 150 
1,243 641 
60 “a 
91 3 
68 dn 
6 4 
18 oe 
67 16 
131 








as compiled by the Secretary of the Chicago Board 


and the corresponding date of a year ago: 


7 Barley— 
1955 1954 
733 il 
2 eo 
776 1,728 
381 1,886 
42 460 
2,478 4,591 
27 $8 
130 30 
1,648 1,683 
2,995 3,969 
1,409 “4 
a 
64 “42 
50 "34 
21 29 
196 404 
19 “4 





27,600 17,913 7,701 10,974 11,000 14,967 

























GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 









Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 

- —Chi -——Kansas City——. Minneapolis 

May Dec. Mar. May July Dec. Mar. May Dec. Mar. 

hard hard hard 

230% 210 209% 205% 196% 209% 211% 208% 317 321 
229% 211% 210% 205% 196% 210% 211% 207% 317 321 

228% 211% 209% 205 195% 210% 211% 207 319 323% 
226 209% 208% 203% 194% 210% 210% 205% 319 323 
227% 209% 208% 204% 194% 209% 210% 205% 320 323 

- RYE—— ‘ c OAT8— ———.- 

Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 

Dec. Mar. Dec May Dec. May Dec Mar. Dec. Mar. 
116 118% 104% 108% 111% 115% 63% 65% 61 61 
117 120 106% 110% 112% 116% 63% 65% 60% 61 
116 118% 102% 106% 1411 115 64% 65% 60% 61 
114% 117% 104% 108% 111 114% 63% 64% 59% 60 

116% 118% 105% 109 113 115% 63% 64% 69% 59% 
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FRUIT CAKE GIMMICK—A sales promotion “gimmick” of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. during the recent Atlantic City Exposition was thought by some 
bakers to make a useful holiday promotion for youngsters’ parties—souvenir 
5 oz. fruit cakes were baked in individual aluminum cake pans and packaged 
in window cartons. 5,700 of the cakes were distributed by Russell-Miller under 
the supervision of B. Frank Morris, vice president of the bakery flour division, 


during the exposition. 





the market of local surpluses. Quota- 
tions Dec. 19: Bran $38@38.50, stand- 
ird_~midds. $38.50@39, flour midds. 
$41@41.50, red dog $43. 

Kansas City: As the holidays ap- 
proach, light buying interest is be- 
coming the dominant market char- 
icteristic. Colder weather is expected 
to stimulate movement of millfeed, 
but the effects of the lower temper- 
itures were not apparent early this 
week in the market action. Prices 
have held steady in the past few 
days, and compared with a week ago 
bran is slightly higher and shorts 
slightly lower. Quotations Dec. 19, 
car lots, Kansas City: Bran $36.25@ 
36.75, shorts $36.75@37.25, sacked; 
bran $33@33.50, midds $33.50@34, 
shorts $34.50@35.25, bulk. 

Oklahoma City: Sales were slow 
last week, and prices closed un- 
changed on bran and $1.25 lower on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
Bran $38.75@39.75, millrun $39@40, 
shorts $39.25@40.25. Mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand improved 
ind was fair to good last week. Offer- 
ings about offset the demand. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Dec. 16: 
Bran $36.75, shorts $37.25. Prices on 
bran were unchanged to 25¢ ton 
lower, while shorts declined $1.25 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week. Bran was 50¢ ton lower and 
shorts $1.50 ton lower. Supplies were 
about in line with trade requirements. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Dec. 
15: Bran $36.50@37, gray shorts 
$37 @ 37.50. 

Hutchinson: Bran and shorts de- 
mand was strong enough locally to 
absorb all produced as cold weather 
continued to be a dominating in- 
fluence. Bran prices were unchanged, 
while sherts were off siightly. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: Bran $36.25 
36.75, shorts $36.75 @37.25. 

Fort Worth: There was an active 


demand for millfeed last week, but 
it had tapered off by the week-end 
and offerings were also lighter. Quo- 
tations Dec. 16, burlaps: Bran $43@ 
43.50, gray shorts $44, delivered Texas 
common points; 50¢ to $1 lower on 
bran and $1.50 to $2.50 lower on 
shorts compared with a week earlier 

Chicago: Flour midds. and red dog 
showed a little more sparkle in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Dec. 19, reversing a trend to dull- 
ness which has persisted for some 
time. On the other hand, bran and 
standard midds., which have been 
the stronger, lost some ground. Over- 
all trading activity was not brisk, and 
appeared to be marked by a general 
waiting attitude which is expected to 
persist until after the holidays. Quo- 
tations Dec. 19: Bran $42@42.50, 
standard midds. $42.50, flour midds 
$47@48, red dog $47@48. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed was 
rather slow last week. Supplies were 
adequate for demand. The price trend 
was steady. Quotations Dec 16: Bran 
$40.75@41.25, shorts $40.75@41.25 
St. Louis switching limits. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market wa: 
in a pre-holiday lull last week, and 
sales to medium and large mixers 
and the country trade were very 
quiet. Prices were mostly lower, with 
middlings sustaining the biggest drop 
because of a lack of poultry demand 
There are sacked bran and sacked 
middlings on the tracks here. Bran 
ended the week 50¢ lower; middlings 
were down $3 and heavy feeds were 
unchanged to $1 lower. Mill running 
time ranged from five to seven days 
Quotations Dec. 16: Bran $45.50@G 
46.25, standard midds. $44@46, flour 
midds. $47@49, red dog $47@48.50. 

Boston: Millfeeds enjoyed a mod- 
erate amount of buying interest early 
last week, which was reflected in 
higher quotations for a short period 
After the early demand was satisfied, 
the market reverted to a general 


trend of hand-to-mouth buying which 
found early advances of approximate- 
ly $1 being canceled. Both bran and 
middlings closed unchanged. Most 
buyers still held to the position of 
satisfying their immediate needs. 
Quotations Dec. 17: Spring bran and 
middlings $54. 

Philadelphia: There was no de- 
velopment of importance in the local 
millfeed market last week as deal- 
ings continued in low gear, with 
hand-to-mouth purchases accounting 
for the principal activity. Dealers saw 
no hope for a revival in demand un- 
til after the first of the year. The 
Dec. 17 list of quotations was un- 
changed from the previous week: 
Bran $53, standard midds. $54.50, red 
dog $66.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales continued 
to rise last week. Cold weather 
caused both the retail and wholesale 
trade to restock. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Dec. 16: Bran 
$49.80 @52.10, standard midds. $49.80 
@53.10, flour midds. $54.30@55.60, 
red dog $55.30@57.10. 

New Orleans: Millfeed business was 
quiet and rather spotty last week, 
with demand easier on a rise in bran 
prices and supplies just about ade- 
quate. Shorts eased off nearly $2 
during the week and firmed towards 
the week-end. Mixers and jobbers 
were cautious on bookings, and most 
purchases were for immediate and 
on the lower price levels, with both 
bran and shorts selling at the same 
level. Quotations Dec. 16: Bran $46 
@47.75, shorts $46@47.50 


Seattle: Market weak, with mill- 
run at $43, delivered common transit 
points. 

Portland: Millrun $42, midds. $47 
ton 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $1 
last week, with supply exceeding de- 
mand and trading weak. Mills are 
operating to capacity six days a week 
and are booked well into January. 
Quotations Dec. 16: Red bran and 
millrun $42, midds. $47. To Denver: 
ted bran and millrun $49, midds. $54. 
To California: Red bran and millrun 
$49.50, midds. $54.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: The main in- 
terest is in the domestic market, with 
supplies adequate for demand. Quota- 


tions Dec. 17: Bran $56@57, shorts 
$56@57, midds. $60@63, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 


straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Winnipeg: In contrast to flour, de- 
mand for millfeeds remains strong, 
with eastern buyers taking available 
supplies in a steady flow. Prices on 
bran and shorts advanced while mid- 
dlings eased slightly. Quotations Dec. 
17: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 


berta bran, f.o.b. mills, $45@48, 
shorts $46@50, midds. $50@52. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 


country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 

Vancouver: The domestic situation 
has turned grim. It is getting more 
difficult to get offers from prairie and 
coast mills, and supplies are reported 
tight. Prices are up as much as $2 
ton in some cases. Cash car quota- 
tions: Bran $53@54, shorts $54@55, 
midds. $61. 


Rye 
Minneapolis: Rye flour prices were 
up about 15¢ sack in the week end- 
ing Dec. 16, and the advance was 
accompanied by some fair additional 
buying interest. Quotations Dec. 16: 
Pure white rye $4.35@4.40, medium 
rye $4.15@4.20, dark rye $3.60@3.65. 
St. Louis: Prices were higher last 
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week. Sales and shipping directions 
were reported fair. Quotations Dec. 
16: Pure white $4.93, medium $4.73, 
dark $4.18, rye meal $4.43. 

Portland: White patent $6.65, pure 
dark rye $5.90. 

New York: Mill protection against 
recent price advances in rye flour at- 
tracted only scattered fill-in book- 
ings. Most buyers still hold moderate 
to fair balances, acquired at prices 
well below current levels. Continued 
dependence upon balances is expected 
in the hope that the recent upturn in 
prices will be reversed. Quotations 
Dec. 15: Pure white patents $5.10@ 
5.20. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices advanced 
again last week—around 10¢ sack 
However, only a small amount of 
business was stimulated by the up- 
turn. It is thought that buyers will 
keep their inventories as low as pos- 
sible until after the turn of the year. 
Quotations Dec. 17: White patent 
rye $4.70@4.80, medium $4.50@4.60 
dark $3.95@4.07. 

Philadelphia: A strong undertone 
prevailed in the local rye market last 
week, sending prices to the highest 
level in quite some time. The upturn 
came in the wake of a sudden display 
of strength in rye grain and left 
potential buyers undecided as to the 
best policy to follow. This meant that 
dealings were quiet. The Dec. 17 quo- 
tation on rye white of $5.15@5.25 
was 20¢ sack above that of the week 
before. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices -ad- 
vanced sharply last week, but this 
drew no buying interest. A little rye 
flour was sold, but generally the trade 
took little interest in buying or ask- 
ing quotations. Directions were fair. 
Quotations f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, 
Dec. 16: Pure white rye flour No. 1 
$5@5.10, medium $4.80@4.90, dark 
$4.25@4.35, blended $6.28@6.38, rye 
meal $4.50@4.60. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices were up 
5¢ last week. Sales were extremely 
light because of some activity in the 
preceding week. Most users still have 
a substantial backlog from the last 
big go-around. Quotations Dec. 16: 
White rye $5.25@5.35, medium rye 
$5.05@5.15, dark rye $4.50@4.60. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: 
tinues to be normal 
Quotations Dec. 17: 
80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
Ib. cottons $6.65, 
Montreal. 


Business con- 
for the season 
Rolled oats in 
oatmeal in 98- 
f.o.b. Toronto- 


Winnipeg: Demand in rolled oats 
and oatmeal remains seasonal, and 
prices are steady. Production is main- 
tained at levels to meet current pur- 
chases. Quotations Dec. 17: Rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.20@5.40; oat- 
meal in 98-lb. sacks $6.10@6.35 in 
the three prairie provinces. All prices 
cash carlots. 
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Toledo Grain Market 


Movement Increases 


TOLEDO, OHIO—A total of 11,- 
551,745 bu. grain came into the Toledo 
market last month, as compared with 
9,996,672 bu. in the previous month 
and 13,059,030 bu. in November, 1954, 
the Toledo Board of Trade reported 

Included in the receipts last month 
were 9,224,631 bu. corn; 1,212,344 bu. 
soybeans; 781,833 bu. wheat and 328,- 
324 bu. oats. 

Shipments last 





month totaled 7,- 


599,066 bu., as against 5,850,085 bu. 
in the preceding month and 8,028,800 
bu. in November a year ago. 
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Philip Von Blon 


P. Von Blon Promoted 
To New York Position 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. G. McLaugh- 
lin, vice president and director of the 
International Milling Co., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Philip 
Von Blon to the position of assistant 


to the vice president in New York. 
Mr. Von Blon is being transferred 
from Minneapolis to New York about 
Jan. 1, 1956 

Mr. Von Blon started with Inter- 


national in 1945. After gaining ex- 
perience in several departments of 


the company he was moved into 
the administrative sales department 
where he has been active since 1949. 


He is a graduate of Amherst College 
and a former resident of New York. 
Lee W. Walden who has been work- 
ing with Mr. Von Blon in adminis- 
trative sales will replace him as as- 
sistant to Paul M. Petersen, vice 
president in charge of bakery sales. 
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INDIANA FIRE 
FREETOWN, IND.—A $50,000 fire 
destroyed a portion of the Davidson 
Feed Service and Elevator here. 


Ralston Purina Co. 
Sales, Earnings 


Show Decrease 


ST. LOUIS—Net earnings of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, were 
$12,613,897 for the year ended Sept. 
30, 1955, according to the annual re- 
port issued Dec. 16. This compares 
with $16,318,556 earned in the pre- 
ceding year and $10,291,379 in the 
fiscal year ending in 1953. 

Dollar volume of sales in the 1955 
fiscal year were $385,529,967, com- 
pared with $416,661,888 in the pre- 
ceding year. This decline was pri- 
marily a reflection of variation in 
raw material cost, the annual report 
indicated, as actual sales tonnage was 
only slightly behind the previous year 
and greater than two years before. 

The annual report showed working 
capital at $78,439,650, which was a 
decline of $5,621,950 from the level of 
a year earlier. The primary factor in 
this reduction was the redemption 
for $9,543,506 of all outstanding pre- 
ferred stock on July 1, 1955. 

Fixed assets of the company grew 
from a net figure of $49,555,510 on 
Sept. 30, 1954, to $53,745,418 last 
September. 

The earnings per common share 
on the stock of the company for 1955 
amounted to $9.91, compared with 
$12.90 in 1954 and $8.07 in 1953. Com- 
mon stock dividends of $4 per share 
were paid during the year. 
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PLAN 700,000-BU. ELEVATOR 

SUBLETTE, KANSAS — Riffe 
Brothers Co., Inc., which has a string 
of elevators in Texas and Oklahoma, 
will build a 700,000-bu. capacity ele- 
vator on a 5%-acre tract a mile west 
of here. Completion is set for some 
time in May. Chalmers & Borton of 
Hutchinson has the contract. The 
firm also will build an office and a 
residence for the manager’s family. 
R. S. Mason, who has been in charge 
of the Co-op elevator at Copeland, 
also operated by Riffe Brothers, will 
manage both elevators. 
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Formation of GFDNA 
Country Elevator 


Committee Completed 


WASHINGTON—Formation of the 
national country elevator committee 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. has been completed by E. B. 
Evans, president, and most of the 
members were in Chicago last week 
for a conference on the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement, the associ- 
ation reports. 

R. B. Cargill, Minneapolis, is again 
general chairman of the committee, 
with Leland Miller, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, the sub-chairman for corn, and 
Langdon McMillan, Minneapolis, the 
sub-chairman for wheat. 

Other committee members, as listed 
in a recent association bulletin, are 
S._Dean Evans, Sr., Salina, Kansas; 
G. F. Greely, Great Falls, Mont.; 
John Russell, Hilliards, Ohio; Frank 
Stauffer, Chickasha, Okla.; Douglas 
Urquhart, Lind, Wash.; Clark King, 
Pittsfield, Ill.; David Crutchfield, Yeo- 
man, Ind.; Ben Ferguson, Fort Worth, 
Texas, and Virgil Wiese, Champaign, 
Til. 

The conference in Chicago was be- 
tween Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
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ice officials and warehouse representa- 
tives, and it concerned rates and pro- 
visions of the grain storage agree- 
ment for 1956-57. 

The association says that most 
country warehousemen strongly pro- 
test the proposed elimination of the 
service charge at the beginning of the 
second year of storage, and they ob- 
ject to the proposed reduction of the 
handling rate for identity-preserved 
grain, principally corn. 

After CSS officials study comments 
made by warehousemen, they will 
hold an open meeting, perhaps in the 
latter part of January in Chicago. 
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DEMONSTRATION PLANNED 

NEW YORK—A demonstration on 
how to prepare, bake and decorate 
whip cream and ice cream cakes will 
be delivered by a prominent baker 
for the industry. The demonstration 
will be held Jan. 31-Feb. 1 at the 
Jentzen-Miller Co., 1800 No. Steven- 
son Hwy., Royal Oak, Mich. The 
Frigid Igloo Manufacturing Corp., 
Yonkers, N.Y., is the co-sponsor, and 
will have on display refrigerated 
eases and dry casés, featuring auto- 
matic “Hot Gas Defrost” display 
freezers. 











MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Charles J. Regan, Jr., Chicago Me- 
tallic Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
and his wife, Lucy, became the 
parents of a 6 lb., 13 oz. baby boy 
Dec. 6. The baby, named Charles 
Joseph Regan, III, was born at Chi- 
cago’s Lying-In Hospital. Both he and 
his mother are doing well. The boy’s 
paternal grandfather is director of 
public relations of the eastern divi- 
sion of Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago. 

7 


On his way back to the Philippine 
Islands after representing his coun- 
try at the International Wheat Agree- 
ment talks in Geneva, Ramon Siy- 
tangeo, made a short visit at Van- 
couver recently. Head of the Pacific 





FLOUR GROUP ELECTS—tThe New York Association of 
Flour Distributors elected officers for the forthcoming 
year at the annual meeting of the group in New York 


recently. Seated, 


NJ., vice president. All three 


McMahon, International Milling 


from left to right are Eleanore D. 
Cashin, Kelly-Erickson Co., Inc., New York, secretary; 
M. C. Alvarez, International Milling Co., New York, presi- 
dent, and Charles Newman, B. Newman & Son, Paterson, 
were reelected. Jack 
Di Fiore, New York (not included in the photo), was 
named treasurer of the association. Standing are J. J. 
Co., 
Walter J. Stockman of Raymond F. Kilthau, New York, 
co-chairman of the entertainment committee which ar- 
ranged the cocktail hour and dinner party preceding the 


New York, and 








annual business session. (Right) W. P. Tanner, Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., New York, at the right, one of the 
founders of the group now known as the New York As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, and Mr. Alvarez are 
pictured studying a document associated with the evolu- 
tion of the NYAFD. It is the original certificate of in- 
corporation of the New York Flour Club, Inc., predeces- 
sor of the NYAFD, issued by the secretary of the state 
of New York April 7, 1918. The document came to light 
in the course of “cleaning out the files” when the New 
York office of The Northwestern Miller recently moved 
to new quarters at 551 Fifth Avenue, New York. The 
certificate was presented to Mr. Tanner at the recent 
annual meeting of the local group. 


Union Corp. of Manila, he is one. of 
the large flour importers in that 
country. 

- 


W. H. Bowman, chairman of the 
Millers National Federation’s Com- 
mittee on Grain Grades, and Walter 
H. Mills, consultant to the Grain 
Grades Committee, met in the federa- 
tion’s Chicago offices Dec. 16 with 
Herman Steen, MNF vice president, 
and Herman Fakler, MNF vice presi- 
dent, Washington, to consider vari- 
ous questions in the area of grain 
grades revisions. Mr. Bowman is 
president of Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis, and Mr. Mills is a retired 
miller of Minneapolis. 

* 

James W. Holmes, sales supervisor 
for General Mills, Inc., in the Albany, 
N.Y., division, marked his 25th anni- 
versary with the corporation on Dec. 
10. Mr. Holmes, who lives at Slinger- 
lands, was guest of honor at an ex- 
ecutives’ dinner recently. 

wo 

Dwight L. Dannen, president of 
Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, has 
been elected to membership of the 
board of directors of the St. Joseph 
Chamber of Commerce. 

ae 


Roger Neron has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Mon- 
treal. 


Russell - Miller Milling Co. flour 
sales managers from several cities 
have visited the company’s Minne- 
apolis headquarters over the past two 
weeks. They are Fred A, Quigley, 
New York; Robert W. Smith, Buffalo; 
Paul D. Nease, Birmingham, Ala., 
and Ray Bury, Alton, Il. 


Thomas F. Dusenbery, Earl E. 
Dusenbery Co., Des Moines, president 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, attended the recent 
Christmas party of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors. 
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USDA Designates 
17 More Counties 
As Disaster Areas 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, this 
week designated 17 counties in three 
states as drouth disaster areas where 
eligible farmers and stockmen may 
participate in the emergency feed 
program. 

The counties designated are: 

Texas (13)—Blanco, Coke, Concho, 
Glasscock, Guadalupe, Hayes, 
Howard, Irion, Regan, Schleighter, 
Sterling, Tom Green, Upton. 

Utah (3)—Garfield, Kane, Wayne. 

Colorado (1)—Elbert county. 

These designations bring to 91 the 
total number of counties in eight 
states so listed, as a result of either 
drouth or hurricane damage. These 
include: Colorado, 4; Kansas, 25; 
Nevada, 6; North Carolina, 10 (hurri- 
canes); Oregon, 1; Texas, 34; Utah, 
4, and Wyoming, 7. 

Under provisions of the emergency 
feed program, eligible farmers and 
ranchers in designated areas may 
obtain certain feed grains or mixed 
feeds at a reduction in price. The 
program is designed to help farmers 
and ranchers in stricken areas to 
maintain basie herds of livestock. 
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Canadian Wheat Board 
Wins Test Case 


WINNIPEG—A case testing con- 
stitutional validity of the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, and which will 
undoubtedly go to the Supreme Court 
of Canada, ended round one with the 
Wheat Board the winner. The 50- 
page judgement, handed down by 
Justice Ralph Maybank of the Mani- 
toba Court of Queen’s Bench Dec. 16, 
quoted many authorities to rule the 
Canadian Wheat Board Act intra- 
vires. 

A British Columbia turkey farmer, 
S. F. Murphy, several months ago 
brought civil action against the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway to test the 
validity of the Wheat Board. His 
counsel has stated that the judge- 
ment will be appealed in the Mani- 
toba Court of Appeal and “regard- 
less of who wins in the court of ap- 
peal the case will go to the Supreme 
Court of Canada.” ‘ 

Mr. Murphy started the action 
when the CPR refused to ship grain 
for him from Winnipeg to his farm 
at Princeton, B.C. The railway re- 
fusal was based on the fact that he 
had no permit from the board author- 
izing the shipment. 

Under the Canadian Wheat Board 
Act, all grain crossing provincial 
borders must be sold through the 
board. 
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Chicago Flour Men 
Hold Christmas Party 


CHICAGO — Forty two members 
and guests of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors gathered 
for their annual Christmas party and 
dinner at the Furniture Club Dec. 9. 

The order of events included card 
games and a social period beginning 
at 3 p.m., followed by a sumptuous 
dinner at 7. A special guest was 
Thomas F. Dusenbery, Ear! E. Dusen- 
bery Co., Des Moines, Iowa, who 
brought a Christmas greeting on be- 
half of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors, of which he is 
president. 
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Fire Destroys Farm 


Bureau Warehouse 


LANSING, MICH. — Fire, which 
started about 7 a.m. Dec. 9, destroyed 
the warehouse of Farm Bureau Serv- 
ices, with a loss estimated at around 
$750,000 to building and inventory. 

Cause of the fire was not imme- 
diately determined, though it was re- 
ported to have started in the vicinity 
of the heating plant. No employees 
were present at the time the fire 
started. 

Maynard D. Brownlee, manager, 
Lansing warehouse division, Farm 
Bureau Services, said the inventory 
consisted of about 50% various types 
of livestock and poultry feed and 
50% miscellaneous farm supply items 
such as fencing, feeders, waterers, 
etc. 

The Lansing warehouse served cus- 
tomers in central Michigan. Farm 
Bureau Services has five other ware- 
houses in Michigan, and one or more 
of these will be called upon to service 
the Lansing territory. 

While the fire was still smoldering, 
Mr. Brownlee announced that the 
warehouse would be rebuilt as soon 
as possible, with work likely to get 
under way within a week. 
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Ohio Bag Firm Now 
Owned by Albemarle 


RICHMOND, VA.—Since Nov. 28, 
the Raymond Bag Co. of Middletown, 
Ohio, has been operating as a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the Albemarle 
Paper Manufacturing Co. of Rich- 
mond. Raymond will retain its iden- 
tity and the present personnel will 
remain intact. The transaction was 
started early in November. 

The purpose of the change, accord- 
ing to W. F. Lawrence, Raymond 
board chairman, and C. L. Mers, presi- 
dent of Raymond, was to make Ray- 
mond a part of an integrated opera- 
tion. 











Tom L. Jones 


VICE PRESIDENT — Tom L. Jones 
has just been appointed a vice presi- 
dent of Arkell & Smiths, multiwall 
bag manufacturers, it was announced 
by S. S. Yates, president and chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Jones will be 
in charge of the eastern sales division 
of the firm with offices at 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Previously, he had 
been certtral division sales manager 
with Arkell & Smiths with offices in 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania Bakers 
Win Amendments to 


State Excise Tax 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn., in its Dec. 6 
bulletin to members, reported that 
Gov. George M. Leader has agreed 
to amendments to the proposed 34%% 
manufacturers excise tax which would 
recognize bakers’ and other manu- 
facturers’ position against taxing all 
items “consumed” in the baking pro- 
cess. These items would include pack- 
aging materials, tools, supplies and 
other materials. 

The association also stated that 
the Governor had agreed to an amend- 
ment which would enable the pur- 
chaser of capital expenditures, such 
as equipment and machinery, to claim 
the tax levy for deduction purposes 
against federal income tax payments. 

Theodore Staab, association secre- 
tary, presented the bakers’ stand at 
the Nov. 30 state senate finance com- 
mittee hearing. He submitted a state- 
ment pointing out provisions of 
House Bill 1879 which “would have 
detrimental effects on bakery opera- 
tions in Pennsylvania.” 


The most objectionable feature of 
the bill pertained to Section 202, Mr. 
Staab said. This section exempts food 
and would apply to flour, butter, eggs, 
sugar, etc. It was held that the prin- 
ciple of exempting items affecting the 
cost of the ultimate product was not 
carried out to the extent that would 
be necessary to maintain stability of 
the cost level and permit competitive 
sale of baked foods produced in Penn- 
sylvania as compared with similar 
products brought into the state from 
other states. 


Mr. Staab quoted a letter from a 
western Pennsylvania bakery which 
stated total costs would be increased 
14% by the proposed tax. The cost 
increase was said to be as much as, 
and in many instances more than, 
the net profit realized by many bak- 
eries in 1954. 

A central Pennsylvania bakery, Mr. 
Staab told the committee, reported 
that the proposed excise tax would 
increase total cost 1.21%, leaving only 
a negligible percentage of net profit. 
This would eventually result in higher 
sales prices to consumers, the associ- 
ation secretary pointed out. Such an 
effect was seen as defeating the pur- 
rose of the exemption. 

Further stating the views of the 
Pennsylvania baking industry, Mr. 
Staab stressed that bakers with oper- 
ations along the border counties of 
Pennsylvania would be particularly 
affected by the tax because compet- 
itors coming in from other states 
would not be burdened by it. He pre- 
sented letters from bakeries in these 
areas which indicated that it would 
be difficult to either pass on or 
absorb the tax. 

The association found particular 
disfavor with “the principle of dupli- 
cation of licensing of the same busi- 
ness.” The state’s bakery law requir- 
ing packaging of all bread and other 
baked foods and another law placing 
a tax burden on the requirement were 
described as inconsistent. 





EMERGENCY SALES 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that un- 
der the 1955 emergency feed pro- 
gram 27,997 farmer purchase orders 
were issued for 1,800,308 cwt. of ap- 
proved grains and formula feeds as 
of Dec. 1. 
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Harold J. Schneider 


REPRESENTATIVE — Harold J. 
Schneider has been appointed a sales 
representative for Arkell & Smiths’ 
flexible packaging division, it was an- 
nounced recently by Ernie Heath, 
division sales manager. Prior to join- 
ing Arkell & Smiths, Mr. Schneider, 
a graduate of Marquette University, 
was a sales representative of the 
Shellmar Co. He will have his head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 





Standard Brands to Pay 
$58 Million to Clinton 


NEW YORK — Standard Brands, 
Inc., has announced that the price it 
will pay for the corn processing and 
American partition, divisions it has 
agreed to purchase from Clinton 
Foods, Inc., of St. Louis will amount 
to approximately $58 million. 

Joel S. Mitchell, president of Stand- 
ard Brands, said the transaction, an- 
nounced last week, includes in addi- 
tion to the divisions’ assets and busi- 
nesses, approximately $8 million of 
working capital and $11,285,000 face 
value of 4% subordinated debentures 
of Minute Maid Corp., received by 
Clinton Foods in the sale of its Snow 
Crop division in November, 1954. He 
added that the transaction does not 
include cash and certain other assets 
of Clinton Foods’ Headquarters di- 
vision. 

In a letter to stockholders, Richard 
M. Moss, president and chairman of 
Clinton Foods, said that following the 
sale to Standard Brands of these as- 
sets Clinton Foods plans to liquidate 
and that cash payments to stock- 
holders would come to about $47 a 
share. 
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Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Represents Seedburo 


CHICAGO—The Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co. of Chicago has announced 
the appointment of the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, as a Steinlite 
representative. 

Strong-Scott will represent Seed- 
buro in the sale of Steinlite moisture 
testers in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Montana. 
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MISSOURI FIRE 
MALDEN, MO.—Fire destroyed an 
elevator of the Malden Grain Co. 
here. Also lost were 14,000 bu. of 
corn. G. A. Newhirter, one of the 
owners, estimated the loss at $50,000. 
He said the elevator will be rebuilt. 
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Koga Variety Not Yet 
Officially Approved 


WINNIPEG — Koga II, the new 
British spring wheat which has been 
widely advertised and highly rated by 
private British seed companies in the 
United Kingdon, has not yet been 
officially recommended to farmers, 
according to the Northwest Line 
Elevators Farm Service. 

According to the Line Elevators, 
the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, Cambridge, has pointed out 
that trials conducted by research as- 
sociates of British flour millers indi- 
cate that Koga II “is a hard milling 
wheat and the breadmaking qualities 
appear quite good. It is thus superior 
to the average English wheat, but 
we do not consider the quality to be 
as good as Atle.”’ Atle has been the 
standard spring wheat in England 
for several years. 

It is therefore expected to be some 
time before Koga II replaces the 
Swedish variety, Atle, in England ac- 
cording to the Line Elevators. While 
there is a similarity in the milling 
characteristics of Koga II and Can- 
adian wheat (standard export No. 2 
Northern) the baking quality of the 
new variety is definitely inferior. 

Koga II could become a popular 
wheat variety in Britain, but if all 
U.K. wheat acreage was sown to 
Koga II, British millers would still 
have to get the bulk of their import 
wheat requirements from Canada 





Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 


Dec. Dec. 
10, 17. 
1955. 1955 1955 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 40 34% 35 
Allis-Chalmers 81% 61% 6654 65% 
Amer. Cyanamid 66% 48 664% 64% 
Pfd. 132% 106 131% 130 
A-D-M Co. 13% 36 105, 40% 
Borden 663% 62 64% 63% 
Cont. Bak. Co. 11% 27% 3% 36 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 30% 26 2754 27% 
Pfd, $7 183% 176% 77 
Cream of Wheat 33 28% 30% 
Dow Chemical 60 434%, 57% 57 
Gen, Baking Co. 1154 9y% 94q 93% 
Pid. $8 148% 136 137% 138% 
Gen. Foods Corp 93%, 75 90 93 
Gen, Mills, Inc 77% 66% 70% 69%, 
Merck & Co. 303%, 20 26144 27% 
Pfd. $3.50 86 88%, 91 
Pfd. $4 112% 12 107 
Nat. Biscuit Co, 5Y% 37% 4i 39 
Pfd. $7 188 173% 17454 
Pillsb. Mills, Inc. G1 164%, 60% 59 
Procter & Gamble 108 91 9934 98% 
Quaker Oats Co. 33% 30% 333% 32% 
Pid. 86 154 148 152 
St. Regis Pap. Co. 49% 335% 43% 42% 


Stand. Br., Inc. 
Pfd. $3.50 
Sterling Drug 





Sunsh. Bis., Ine. hy 7 
Unit, Bis. of Am 2) 31% 30% 
Vict. Chem. Wks. 37% 28% 31% 29% 
Ward Bak. Co. 24% 15% 17% 15% 
Pfd. $5.50 106 «= 100% 101% 101% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. 130 135 
Cont. Baking Co. $5.50 Pfd. 105% 106% 
General Mills, Inc., 33% Pfd. 137 147 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 101 102 


St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd 1035 105 
United Bis. of Am., $4.56 Pfd. 106 10814 
Victor Ch, Works, $3.50 Pfd, 88 389 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 


Dec. Dec. 


10, 1%, 
—-1955- 1955 1955 
High Leow Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 7% 4% 7 6% 
Hathaway Bakeries, 
Inc., “A” 6% 4, 4, 
Horn & Hard. Corp. 
of N.Y., $8 Pfd. 149%, 135 135 
Omar, Inc. 25 19 i9 
Wagner Baking Co. 5% 4% 41% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Great A.&P. Tea Co. 184 185% 
Pid. $5 137% 138 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York 25% 26 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd. ..... 108 109 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. .... 105% L110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 3% 3% 
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since the standard British milling 
practice is to blend Canadian hard 
red spring wheat with domestic or 
imported soft wheats, the statement 
concludes. 
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St. Regis Buys Interest 


In Container Firm 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co. 
and Growers’ Container Corp. of 
Salinas, Cal., jointly announced this 
week that St. Regis has acquired for 
cash from Growers’ authorized but 
unissued shares, a block of stock rep- 
resenting approximately a 40% in- 
terest in the stock of the company. 
It is expected the proceeds from the 
sale of these shares will be used in 
the expansion plans of the container 
corporation. 

Growers’ Container Corp. manufac- 
tures fibreboard containers for the 
packaging of agricultural products 
and industrial uses in California, Ari- 
zona and Texas. 

Sales of Growers’, which was in- 
corporated in January, 1954, are cur- 
rently at the rate of approximately 
$6,500,000 annually. At its plant in 
Salinas, it employs about 150 persons 
in its two divisions—the fibre box di- 
vision and the flexible packaging di- 
vision. President of Growers’ is Bruce 
Church and Gay Dales is executive 
vice president of the company. 
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European Researchers 
Make Plans to Attend 
AACC Symposium 


LONDON—European research men 
are showing considerable interest in 
the plans made by the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists for an 
international symposium on cereal 
grains scheduled to be held in New 
York during May, 1956. 


The symposium will be part of the 
AACC annual meeting. Dr. J. B. M. 
Coppock of the British Baking In- 
dustries Research Assn. will present 
a paper on the influence of flour oils 
on the softening and keeping proper- 
ties of bread. 


Others who are expected to attend 
are Dr. Arne Schulerud of the Statens 
Teknelogische Institute, Oslo, Nor- 
way; Dr. Sven Hagberg of the 
Statens Handverksinsitut, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, and Dr. K. Hess, 
Wolff & Co., Hannover, Germany. 
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Bread, Mixes Attract 
Attention at Latin 


American Trade Fair 


WASHINGTON — “An _ unqualified 
success” is the description applied by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
to the second international industries 
fair held at Bogota, Colombia, Nov. 
25-Dec. 11. The attendance ap- 
proached one million people. 

The trade fair, the first major in- 
ternational event of its kind in Latin 
America to include U.S. government- 
sponsored agricultural exhibits, fea- 
tured samples of bread and cakes 
which were distributed free to vis- 
itors. Provided were 115,000 sample 
loaves and 450 cakes. The bread, 
made from U.S. wheat flour, was 
baked into loaves by Bogota bakers. 
The cakes, prepared from specially 
made mixes containing U.S. flour, 
were baked in model U.S. kitchens. 

Cooperating with USDA in the ex- 
hibits were the Millers National Fed- 
eration and Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Dr. Jesse E. Hobson 
Will Resign Stanford 


Research Institute Post 


MENLO PARK, CAL.—Dr. Jesse 
E. Hobson, director of the Stanford 
Research Institute since March, 1948, 
has submitted his resignation effec- 
tive next March 31. 

Dr. J. E. W. Sterling announced 
that the institute’s board will start 
considerations for Dr. Hobson’s suc- 
cessor early in the new year. 


Under Dr. Hobson’s leadership SRI 
has grown during the past nine years 
to become one of the largest of the 
nation’s independent applied research 
organizations. At the time he took 
the institute’s helm, the staff num- 
bered less than 50 people and the 
annual research rate was $250,000. 
Today SRI has a staff of 1,200 and 
an annual rate of $10% million in ac- 
tive commercial and government con- 
tracts. 

Immediately prior to his appoint- 
ment to head SRI, he was director 
of the Armour Research Foundation 
for four years. 
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KROGER SALES JUMP 

CINCINNATI.—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the 12th 4-week period 
ended Dec. 3, 1955, totaled $107,147,- 
608, an increase of 26% over sales of 
$85,104,255 for the corresponding 
4-week period a year ago. Cumula- 
tive sales for the first 12 periods of 
1955 totaled $1,102,372,290, a 10% in- 
crease over sales of $1,001,079,967 for 
the same 12 periods in 1954. Average 
number of Kroger stores in operation 
during the period was 1,612, com- 
pared with 1,696 during the 1954 
period, a decrease of 5%. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Swecessers to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
. wheats. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


Yor Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emyhatically Independent 








+ 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


4 +. 
— u 


Oklahoma Flour’Mills Co 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Four Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


T and Manag 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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WHEAT AGREEMENT > 


(Continued from page 9) 





land. Another undisclosed condition 
of this proposed sale of wheat for 
Indonesian currency is the effect on 
the Indonesian wheat pact quota of 
approximately the same quantity of 
wheat. There is speculation as to 
whether the PL 480 wheat will re- 
place the Indonesian wheat import 
quota under the IWA. 

From the viewpoint of surplus dis- 
posal, the net effect will be un- 
changed for the US., but if this 
quantity replaces the IWA import 
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quota, it certainly will raise some 
serious doubts regarding a renewal 
of the wheat pact for another term. 

USS. officials say that the proposed 
sales to Indonesia of 175,000 metric 
tons in terms of wheat represent 
about the full import requirements 
of that nation annually. Consequently, 
if this quantity is moved under a 
PL 480 deal, it is suggested that the 
wheat pact import quota may be 
written off for this year. 

In the case of rice, there appear 
some of the surface frictions that 
may arise in foreign nations, namely, 
Burma and Thailand, which have ex- 
portable surpluses right at the Indo- 
nesian back-door. However, it is noted 
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here that contemplated exports of 
rice from the U.S. would not in this 
instance displace imports of rice 
from Burma and Thailand. In the 
case of wheat, imports from the U.S. 
could displace Australian wheat and 
flour business. 

The U.S.-Indonesian sales negotia- 
tions are certain to get severe scru- 
tiny from the U.S. State Department 
before they are concluded. It is un- 
derstood that our first negotiating 
position has been submitted to an 
Indonesian government official who 
is on his way back to Jakarta to sub- 
mit the terms to his government. 


In regard to wheat and wheat flour 
sales by the U.S., officials say that 
under the original economic aid pro- 
gram, the U.S. took over a substan- 
tial part of the Indonesian market 
before the Dutch government with- 
drew its control over this island na- 
tion. At that time our programs ef- 
fectively cut off Australia from this 
market. Subsequently, Australian 
labor problems, wherein Australian 
labor organizations refused to load 
wheat and wheat flour on ships to 
Indonesia, maintained the blockade 
against Australian commodities to 
this destination. 

At this time last year under the 
wheat pact, Australia had registered 
sales of approximately 56,000 metric 
tons of flour (wheat equivalent) to 
Indonesia, and as of the same date 
this year, the Australian flour sales 
to Indonesia amount to 66,100 metric 
tons. In both years (1954-55 and 
1955-56 IWA crop years) U.S. wheat 
flour sales have been inconsequential. 

The rice component of the USDA 
PL 480 proposal is the object of some 
cloudy thinking on the part of Bur- 
mese and Thailand officials, U.S. of- 
ficials declare. This is probably caused 
by the most recent visits to those 
nations by Soviet sales-ambassadors. 
Candid analysis of the USDA PL 480 
proposals would disclose that the U.S. 
does not intend to, and will not, dis- 
place the usual purchasing of the 
nearby rice surpluses, but will rather 
supplement the requirements of In- 
donesia for rice. 

Another aspect of the proposed PL 
480 deal with Indonesia which may 
become a source of international fric- 
tion is the inclusion of a consequen- 
tial quantity of dairy products from 
U.S. surplus stocks. This touches the 
interests of Australia, New Zealand 
and Holland. 

PL 480 looms large now as a USS. 
substitute for the wheat pact, al- 
though the U.S. may give some casual 
lip-service to a renewal at the forth- 
coming negotiations in February at: 
Geneva. But with the PL 480 weapon 
at. hand, the wheat pact is little more 
than a price maintenance stop for 
other exporters such as Canada and 
Australia. And even then it will be 
little, if any, protection if the U‘S. 
should decide to drop its require- 
ments in PL 480 agreements that 
purchasing nations accept a mainte- 
nance of currency relationship be- 
tween the time of the signing of an 
agreement and the ultimate payment 
date. 

The final outcome of the Indo- 
nesian sales terms may disclose the 
US. attitude to the TWA. 


Current Business 

Meanwhile, USDA last week re- 
ported that during the period Dec. 
7-13, the CCC confirmed sales of 4,- 
229,000 bu. of wheat (including wheat 
and wheat flour in terms of wheat 
equivalent) under the IWA. 

The sales for the week included 
287,125 sacks of flour (669,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 3,560,000 bu. 
of wheat. The importing countries 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. « 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








— v REN 
WANTED — HEAD MILLER FOR LARGE 


flour and corn mill, southwest. Capable 
of assuming full charge milling and pack- 
ing department. Excellent opportunity for 
man who can qualify. City of 25,000, with 
good schools and churches All replies 
held in strict confidence Ad No. 1329 
The Northwestern Miller, Box 67, Minne 


apolis 1, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 








v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 
We have discontinued the production of 
flour and our flour mill is now being dis- 
mantied. All machinery will be for sale. 
Your inquiries are invited. Our telephone 
is Blackburn 1-2440. 
ST. CLOUD MILLING COMPANY 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 














FOR MILL MACHINERY 
“RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy and sell all ae Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equi 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
om ag . Over good Items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 











principally involved in this week’s 
sales were Mexico and Japan. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1955-56 
year on June 27, 1955, total 35,015,- 
000 bu. 

The department announced the re- 
ceipt of advice from the Wheat Coun- 
cil in London to the effect that 1955- 
56 IWA sales to the Belgian Congo 
must specify a loading period not 
later than March 31, 1956. Previously 
the loading period was restricted to 
Dec. 31, 1955. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BEING TORN DOWN 

GOUVERNEUR, N.Y.—A construc- 
tion company is tearing down the 
grist and feed mill of Joseph E. Mc- 
Allster & Sons which has stood at 
48 Main St. for more than 100 years. 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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FZ B A i 4 & R F. Z OG YG R Ss A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 


FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 





Sg 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 

(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 

hauling are being made available at certain stra- 

tegic points. 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 

ment with a record of proven success based on 

actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


(4 


~ 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 




















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
Marsu & McLEnNAN and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
INCORPORATED 











MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 





Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 
Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


Chicago «+ New York + Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 





INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 























"ROCK RIVER” REL ODGETI’S” RYE ines: ee eS a 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White e ’ L~ROG : LSKY MILLING co. al 
SAS ye 


Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 ite wit 0 PHERSON, 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 






















A “Very Merry (Christmas, 
and all the traditional joys 
of this Holiday Season, 


to all our friends 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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N. V.. iedeetsto Mantecheony 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 





WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 
Flour and Cereal Importers 


74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 











GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.Y. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 





Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 





New York, N. Y. 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyere 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











DONSZELMANN EN CO. W.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANES, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 




















EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Mannheim/ 

Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 


SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
(Anton Scrensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Flourimport’ 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 





D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
Cc. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Wheatear,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzeicn FILOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











= 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-25 Billiter st. LONDON, B. OC. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











WABASH 2-0931-2 
E. J. BURKE & COMPANY 
ry FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 








855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 




















Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 











Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 


Ss ‘ 
P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’ Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 























Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgacn,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 

















Oable Address: ““Grarmns,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7% Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. A’bert De Bary & Co. 
“Wwitburg” Amsterdam 


-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 




















GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Help Fight TB 





Buy Christmas Seals 





Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 








1 ‘Serax Betiant & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 











N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMBRCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 











Buy and Sell Through 
WANT ADS 
ae eee 
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The Site (eems) meets 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING: CO. 
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American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














a 
fy) WHKELLY 
}4\ MILLING} 
N tae” 


Cie 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


.. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


- 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


6 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 








are produced by the cake baker only when the 
soft wheat flour is top quality, uniformly 
milled to exacting specifications. Flour Mills 
of America mills such flour only after ex- 
haustive pre-testing! 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA + 


flour wil ss of America, uc. 


ROSEDALE 











The Oldest Flour 
Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ama | LEAVENING 
- AGENTS 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
a oe cena ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
6é 9 99 }@eeseseereseseses 
Hunter x CRE AM MONSANTO Write for details on 


SMONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 
« Inorganic Chemicals Div., 710 N. 12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo, « 


e © © Serving Industry . . 


. Which Serves Mankind « « « 

















(CE There’s a world 
=s of quality in 


Jennison Flours . 


WuJennisonCo. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN. 


s . . LJ 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, ed with more than one hundred elevators 
and wareh in the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fieher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasSTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 

















KNAPPEN conan 


BEST QUALITY ry MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 

















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 

















RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller ers advertisers: 


Exclusive Lists 





List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 

try. Mills are listed by state 
: or provincial location and 

. there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously. 
The list is compiled from information furnished 


Proof of a job well done... 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.,—A Southwest milling 
firm official.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


by mills in response to questionnaires, from 
previously published lists and from current 
registration records furnished by the United 
States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
e The Almanack, a statistical annual 

© The library, for reference and research 

e Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

e Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 


The Northwestern Miller 





Tue NortHwestern Miter + Feepsturrs 
Tre American Baker * MILLING PropucTION 











2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Brancu Orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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N\A 
GRAIN CORPORATION 7 
| KANSAS CITY MENNEL 
The Great Southwest offers the finest Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
_— age * — ~ ager L. D. 229 QUALITY 
in any airection. Ang we otter Tne Tinest © UNIFORMITY 
service to millers. We are closely in touch FORT WORTH SERVICE 
with markets. From experience, we have a FO. Box 4207 | Phone L. D. 98 


wide knowledge of millers' problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 


less ingredients of every transaction. Lewis W. Sanford ¢ Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 
















THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR DEPT. Cable Address: Jewellco FEED DEPT. 
Victor 0786 ° GRand 6952 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska. Oklahoma or Texas 


LAGRANGE MILLS 








RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grave Sprinc WHeEat FLours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 




















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 



















¥ Brand of Flour Enrichment i 
The ORIGINAL, Low- Starch 
- Base Envicionont Misiaes : 
bt G h J b 59 *. For uniform enrichment of flour, 
ooch s Best |b * swirciacrmiod Ml 
‘ a Stability of vitamins assured by * 
SUPERIOR 4 VEXTRAM's pH control. £ 
Q U A # I . § Y For complete information write to: > 








a 
to Make All Baked Things i Stun Chemiiale..l 


Better | Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. i 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. i SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- 7 
Lincoln, Nebraska MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
oe a a ee 

























Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companizs 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grein Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

















|| KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















To insure uniformity «¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour «¢ Or get a better value 
Or receive better service «¢ Or be in better hands 
















It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 








A young doctor had looked forward 
‘o seeing a popular musical, playing 
a one-night stand. At the last minute, 
he was obliged to cancel his plans. 
There was a maternity patient who 
might call for his services at any 
moment. Disconsolately, he sat down 
to wait. 

Not long after midnight he was 
called to the hospital. Attending the 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


patient, he chided: “Young lady, your 


timing is very bad; because of you, 
I didn’t get to the theatre last night.” 
“Oh, Doctor,” said the remorseful 
patient, “I’m so sorry you missed it. 
The performance was wonderful!” 


¢¢ 
Here’s one thing in life about which 
you can be 100% certain. When a 
TV comedian mentions radio, his next 
line will definitely and positively be, 
“Remember radio?” 
¢?¢ 


A man trying to get a new car in 
London was told by the dealer that 
there were one thousand people ahead 
of him on the list. As he walked out 
of the showroom he nonchalantly 
tossed a package of five-pound notes 
in the wastebasket. The next day he 
was phoned and informed that due 
to some unforeseen cancellations, he 
could have a new car right away. 

A few days after the car was de- 








FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING C0. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ® 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
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GRAIN STORAGE EXPANSION—Construction begun in June to add 30% 
to Western Maryland Railway’s Port Covington grain handling facilities at 
Baltimore, Md., reached the half-way mark recently with completion of 16 
of the 32 now storage bins. The new bins, shown above to the left of present 
storage facilities, will provide approximately 1,212,000 bu. additional storage 
capacity, raising total capacity of the Port Covington elevator to 5 million 
bushels. The expansion will make this the largest grain elevator in the Port 
of Baltimore. New bins are 24 ft. in diameter, 108 ft. high and each is capable 
of holding 33,000 bu. of grain. Also planned is installation of an automatic 
grain car unloader, which is expected to empty boxcars at the rate of one 
every six minutes. James Stewart Corp., Chicago, is contractor on the 
$1,300,000 job. 





PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING Co. °“s"?° 














livered, the irate dealer called on him. 
“Sir,” he spluttered, ‘““do you remem- 
ber those bills? They were all coun- 
terfeit!” 

“I know,” replied the 
mobile owner. “That’s why 
them in the wastebasket.” 


¢¢¢ 


A cook came home after midnight 
from a revival meeting, shouting at 
the top of her voice. Her employer, 
roused from bed, let her in the door. 

“This is all foolishness,” said the 


new auto- 
I threw 


























ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR-~6 000,000 BUSHELS 





Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 








SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 














mistress of the house. “Religion 
shouldn’t be so noisy. Tell that 
preacher of yours to give a sermon 
on the building of King Solomon’s 
temple, which arose without even the 
sound of a hammer. And remember 
that real religion is quiet and peace- 
ful.” 

“Heavens, ma’am,” answered the 
cook. “We ain’t aimin’ to build us no 
temple yet. We is just blastin’ now!” 


¢?¢ ¢ 

Grandma was giving the 
bride a heart-to-heart talk. 

“Child, I hope your lot’s goin’ t’ be 
easier than mine,” she said. “All my 
wedded days I’ve carried two burdens 

pa and the fire. Every time I’ve 
turned to look at one, the other has 
gone out.” 


recent 





Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





rachel 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


al 








es 
Golden Loaf” That's Our 
Brand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 


for ALL your Hout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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KELLY- 
City National’s Foreign Department ERICKSON 


"Delivers the Goods’’ 
Around the World : Company Inc 
P ; 


The success of your foreign trade _ nent flour mills for more than 10 
program is so important that you years. He is thoroughly familiar 
can't afford to work with any but with the view- 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- points of the mills 
ness advisors, such as the staff of and buyers, and 
City National’s Foreign Department. he knows the 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge quality of flour 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- required by dif- 
merly export manager for promi- ferent markets. 


SVSNYVD 


OMAHA 


SALID 


City National will help make your foreign trade program more suc- 


cessful than ever. Call, write or visit our Foreign Department soon! NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CITY NATIONAL 
ESTABLISNED 11 ) Bank & Trust Company 








MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 10TH AND GRAND @ KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 


Centenmal FLOURING nasce. Pi 
ilot Bakery 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 








GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR I 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR T . : Midis : 


BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS pepe 


Wie | J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. =" 20%. 











NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


ee DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








q 
PORTLAND 





MILLS AT SPOKANE © WENATCHEE RLTZVILLE 





Cfor More Than 50 Years 


These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY ... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BoxER” “WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 


“WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WINGOLD” Rye Flours—White, Medium, Dark 
“THERE IS NO RB s M ae 
AY STATE ILLING . 
SUBSTITUTE Winona, Minnesota Leavenworth, Kansas 
FOR Q UALITY ” Harp Srrinc & Harv WiNtER Wiieat Frours 
“Wincotn” Rye Fiours 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator . & 
Wolcott ry +) a Ask for more details. Mind 


Kansas 
Main Office: CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





























DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


“Dyoz’”’ “Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 








Man’s dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD- 


Sure you'll retire some day 
... but on what? 


Retirement can be a pretty grim affair, all right, 
if you haven’t found a way to save enough money. 


There is, however, a safe, sure way to protect 
your future—with U.S. Savings Bonds. By buying 
them regularly, you build up a constantly-growing 
reserve for any long-range purpose: retirement, 
education for your children, a new home or travel. 


And while you’re saving, you’re helping keep 
your country financially strong. Purchasing Savings 
Bonds curbs inflation, spreads the public debt over 
a broader base and assists in many other ways. 


If you’re on a payroll, you may be able to buy 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. By doing 
this, you authorize your employer to set aside a 
certain amount of your pay regularly. If you’re a 
professional person, you can join the Bond-A-Month 
plan at your bank. And if neither plan is convenient, 
you can buy Savings Bonds at any post office or bank. 


SAFE AS AMERICA — U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





